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Is Abraham’s Calling an Impossible 


By Professor Eduard 








HE ‘‘signs of the times’’ indicate that the friends 

of biblical religion must be prepared to meet 

the most extreme assaults against the truth of the 

contents of the Scriptures. The theology of Darwin 

preaches the ‘‘struggle for life.’’ But a ‘‘struggle 

for life’’ is also the struggle for the Christian view 
of the world. 

In the following I propose to turn against the ex- 
treme attacks recently directed against the very foun- 
dations of biblical history. The first point I will 
try to establish anew is : Was the divine call heard 


by Abraham ? 


The Historical Existence of Abraham 

Nothing has been left undone, I believe, to destroy 
the historical reality of the first patriarch. Some 
scholars (for instance, Ed. Meyer, in_ his Geschichte 
des Alterthums, Vol. 1, p. 374) found the name of a 
clan in the name of Abraham. Others (for instance, 
in his Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels, p. 337 seg.) took the first patriarch for a 
product of the Israelitish tendency to personify 
ideas. Others again (for instance, Winckler in his 
Geschichte Israels, Vol. Il, 1900, p. 22) saw in Abra- 
Yet, could the 
Wuthors of these hypotheses make them probable in 
No, they have by no means succeeded, 
and they will never succeed in their attempt. 

They did not sufficiently take into consideration 
either the general character of Israel’s historical 
recollections or the peculiar features of the tradition 
referring to Abraham. What, in general, does con- 
stitute the character of Israel’s historical recollec- 
tions? The thought that Israel's institutions and 
hopes are built upon real experiences of the past 
time. Hence, to mean that the Israelites filled up 
the blanks in their historical knowledge with the per- 
sonification of their own thoughts is a baseless sup- 
position. 

As to the person of Abraham, in particular, our 
judgment can be vindicated through a number of 
special features, peculiar to the narratives about him. 
Among these features the following two seem to 
possess the greatest weight. 

The first patriarch is introduced as an ordinary 
traveler. He was nothing but a tolerated colonist. 
If the Hebrews themselves had created the figure of 
Abraham, they would not have portrayed him as one 
who moved from place to place as a simple colonist, 
who was frequently treated as anenemy. What a high 
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rank would have been ascribed to him if he were a 
fictitious person! Perhaps he would have been made 
a king. Yet why do I say ‘‘perhaps’’? He was 
named aking. In the later tradition he is said to 
have reigned at Damascus, and to have established a 
Hence 
we see what an inventive fancy, when it goes to work, 
can produce from the historical materials. 

Secondly, the very name of the first patriarch 
characterizes him as an individual of real history. 
In order to perceive this, one may proceed best in 
the following way : We have to consider, first, the 
very interesting fact that several Hebrew proper 
names are met with both in a fuller form and in 
a contracted one. For instance, the well-known 
captain of King Saul’s host is called ‘* Abiner’’ 
(1 Sam. 14 : 50), in the first passage where he is men- 
tioned, but after he has been thus introduced with the 
full form of his name, the shortened form ‘‘ Abner"’ 
occurs in all the other passages (v. 51, etc.). The 
same change is observed between the two forms 
‘*Abishalom’’ and ‘‘Absalom.’’ The original form 
of this name is used in the passage where the father 
of Maachah is mentioned (1 Kings 15 : 2), but with 
regard to the famous son of David the contracted 
form of the same name is always preferred (2 Sam. 
3: 3, etc) Inasimilar manner we find the fuller 
form ‘‘Abiram,'’ when persons are spoken of who 
played a secondary part in history (Num. 16 : 1, 12; 
26:9; 1 Kings 16: 34); but, as to the son of Terah, 
the contracted form ‘‘Abram"’ is read in Genesis 
11 : 26, etc. What real light all this throws’ upon the 
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person of the first patriarch! He bears, then, the 


usual form of his name. His proper name was slhort- 
ened in the mouth of the people in the same way as 
the names of Abner, the renowned captain of Saul, 
and of Absalom, the popular son of David. 

In connection with what has just been stated, we 
have touched upon another special feature of the name 
This 


special feature is the meaning of the name of the first 


of Abram which we have now to consider. 
patriarch. Whence else is this meaning to be de- 
rived unless from the original form of this name? 
What was the sense of the word ‘‘Abiram'’? It 
cannot be separated from the analogy of other names, 
such as ‘‘Abinadab ;’’ that is, ‘‘ My father is gener- 
ous.’’ The name ‘‘Abiram’’ or ‘‘ Abram,’’ accord- 
ingly means ‘‘ My father is eminent ;'’ and in this 
manner the name of the first patriarch is now, indeed, 
explained by most Old Testament scholars; for in- 
stance, by Guthe in his Geschichte Jsraels (** History 
of Israel,’’ 1899, p. 164). It is only a consequence 
of neglecting the original form of the first patriarch's 
name that this has been translated either by ‘‘a 
high father’’ or by ‘‘ father of the height."’ Hence, 
this name does not furnish any basis for considering 
‘‘Abram’’ anything else but a human individual. 
And how strongly this is confirmed by the fact that the 
same name in its fuller form is given to a son of Eliab 
(Num. 16: 1), and to other human persons! Moreover, 
we have an analogous case in the Assyrian name ‘‘Abi- 
ramu.’’ In No. 111 of the ancient Babylonian let- 
ters, published by Meissner in his Bettrige zur As- 
syriologie (Contributions to Assyriology, Vol. II), a 
man calls himself the son of Abiramu. Besides, the 
meaning of the lengthened form ‘‘Abraham"’ is ex- 
plained in Genesis 17 : 5. 

There is, accordingly, no reason to doubt the his- 
torical existence of Abraham, and, furthermore, such 
a doubt cannot be the source of denying the possi- 
bility of Abraham's calling. Some modern scholars 
have ‘‘hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water’’ (Jer. 2: 13). ‘ 


Abraham’s Position in the History of Religion 

A second reason, however, is offered for question- 
ing the possibility of Abraham's calling. One doubts 
the importance of Abraham's position in the history 
of religion. It has been said that the first patriarch 
came from a territory where monotheism reigned. 
All that he did was to retain this monotheistic faith, 
and to leave it to his posterity. 
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Yet, on the one hand, one cannot establish by 
any positive proofs the thesis that Abraham emi- 
grated from a territory where monotheism was ac- 
knowledged. One appeals, to be sure, to such South 
Arabian proper names as, for instance, Yasma‘-ilu 
and Yadhur-ilu, believing that these names are to be 
translated by ‘‘ God hears’’ and ‘‘God remembers."’ 
But cannot these names express the meaning of ‘‘a 
god hears,’’ and ‘‘a god remembers’’? I have two 
reasons for thinking so. My first argument lies in 
the famous inscription read by the Apostle upon an 
Athenian altar, and which is to be translated ‘‘To 
an unknown God"’ (Acts 17 : 23). The Greeks and 
the Romans, and other peoples, had the custom 
of sacrificing to an indefinite deity, whenever they 
did not know who, among their gods and goddesses, 
had sent either success or misfortune. Is it not proba- 
ble that the same custom existed in South Arabia? 
Could a father to whom a son was born not express 
his thanks without choosing the proper name of a 
single god? The Minazans and the Sabzans, from 
whose inscriptions the above-mentioned proper names 
are taken, were, without any doubt, adherents of a 
polytheistic religion. 

On the other hand, one cannot put aside the posi- 
tive evidence which proves Abraham's new religious 
position. Hear how Joshua addressed his people in 
the name of his God: ‘‘ Your fathers dwelt on the 
other side of the flood in old time, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Nachor: and 
they served other gods, and | took your father Abra- 
ham,'’ etc. (Josh. 24: 2, 3)! Look, again, at Abra- 
ham’'s own parents, who remained at Haran in Meso- 
potamia! They worshiped images of gods (Gen. 
31: 30), but in Abraham's biography traces of idol- 
worship are altogether lacking, and the patriarch 
Jacob buried the idols, carried along from Meso- 
potamia by members of his family (Gen. 35: 4). 
Read, furthermore, the touching narrative of Abra- 
ham’'s trial, related in Genesis 22, and you will 
know how firmly the Israelites were aware of the 
loftiness of Abraham's position in the history of re- 
ligion. The same results from the extremely inter- 
esting fact that the Israelites, even in the patriarchal 
period, were conscious of their moral superiority over 
the Canaanites amongst whom they dwelt (Gen. 
34:7). Hence it was with good reason that Abra- 
ham received the title of a ‘‘ prophet’’ (Gen. 20: 7). 


Abraham the Interpreter of the Living God 

The last refuge of those who deny the possibility of 
Abraham's calling is the doubt of the existence of a 
living God. But that poirt is not one to be discussed 
in The Sunday School Times. 

I do not dare, therefore, to contest the possibility 
of Abraham's calling; I rather salute him as the 
‘Friend of God'’ (Gen. 18:17; James 2: 23) and 
as the ‘father of the believers’’ (Gen. 15: 6; 
‘Rom. 4: 16). 

UNIVERSITY OF BONN, GERMANY. 


ol 
Do We Want Infallibility ? 


By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


HE man who mourns because infallibility can- 
net be had in a church, or a guide, or a set of 
standards, does not know when he is well off. How 
could God develop our minds, our power of moral 
judgment, if there were no ‘spirit to be tried,’’ no 
necessity for discrimination, no discipline of search 
and challenge and choice? To give the right answer 
of the problem to a boy is to put him on the side of 
infallibility as far as that answer is concerned, but it 
is to do him an ineffable wrong touching his real 
education. The blessing of life’s schooling is not in 
knowing the right answer in advance, but in devel- 
oping power through struggle. 
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Plain Talks on Child Study 


By Patterson Du Bois 


Author of ~ Beckonings from Little Hands.” “The Poist of Contact is Teaching.” ete. 4 











IV. Begging the Question 


UR previous article aimed to show ‘‘how to 
begin.’’ And here it may be repeated that 
these talks are addressed to those who are studying 
the child, not for science’ sake, but for service: By 
this I mean to distinguish the class who study pri- 
marily to add to the body of scientific knowledge from 
those whose purpose is immediately practical in their 
own homes, schoolrooms, or wherever else they may 
come into contact with children. It is true the scien- 
tific child student may apply his knowledge practically 
in his own home, while the student for life service and 
spiritual appreciation may also add to the body of sci- 
entific knowledge ; but the basal mo/i/s are very dif- 
ferent. That of the latter class is more consciously 
ethical. It is impelled by the sense of justice and 
moral economy, as the first is not. It grows out of a 
personal relation rather than an intellectual activity. 
It results, as Professor Griggs discriminatingly says, 
not in ‘‘theories of child life, but appreciation of 
children.”’ 

The essential point was that we must begin, not 
with abstract propositions or theories, but with life, 
and the closer that life is to us the better. We must 
have a case, as the lawyers and doctors say, or, as 
the philosophers would say, we must start with the 
concrete. Would it not be better to take a course in 
psychology first? Should we not know something of 
the central nervous system as a preliminary? No. 
A knowledge of the Fissure of Rolando or of the gan- 
glionic system will not keep us from nagging, from 
making snap judgments of the child's motives, or 
help us to appreciate his standards of importance. 
We must have a ‘‘case,’’ or our child study will be 
all in the air. 

It has already in the former article also been pointed 
out what this case, this point of departure, this ex- 
perimental beginning, might be. We are not study- 
ing children, but this child. Granted that our atti- 
tude is good, that we appreciate how adultism is our 
worst enemy, and assuming that we have set our- 
selves to understand some particular act, word, habit, 
emotion, failure, persistence, appeal, excuse, or what 
not of the child, we have now organized ourselves as 
a court of inquiry. But with all our good intentions, 
the chances are that we have somewhere already made 
a prejudgment, or in some way begged the question 
at issue. This liability was pointed out in the third 
article, and illustrated by the use of such words or 
phrases as ‘‘the best music,’’ ‘‘ good literature,’’ or 
any of the traditional descriptive or explanatory terms, 
especially those applied to conduct. 

Child study is but life study, after all. The main 
difference is that we give adults a chance to defend or 
explain themselves, which, for causes given in the 
second of these articles, we usually deny to the child. 
The criminal court proceeds on the supposition that 
the person arraigned is innocent until proved guilty. 
Our course with the child is too often the reverse 
of this. The comparison, however, is not a perfect 
parallel. The child is incapable, to a large degree, 
of taking his own part, and he has no attorney. And it 
is the complex of his unconscious self or nature that 
we are compelled to interrogate, rather than his con- 
scious self. The answers to most of our questions are 
hidden in his nervous system, or perhaps in his 
stomach, his nasal or aural cavities, his lack of ex- 





This is the fourth of Mr. Du Bois’s series of “ Plain Talks." 
The preceding articles were on: I. The Attitude (May 4), Il. 
The Obstacle June 22), Il]. How to Begin (July 20). 





perience, his unde- 
veloped judgment 
Indeed, many of these 
answers hark back to 
ourselves, and honest 
child study is in the end a boomerang. 

This tendency of ours to beg the question is not 
confined to child study, to civil, military, or naval 
courts of justice or inquiry. It is the weak point in 
scientific investigation as well. In medicine, nothing 
is more important than diagnosis, and child study is 
diagnosis. , The true physician does not ask himself, 
‘*« How shall I treat this case of typhoid ?’’ until he 
has first asked, ‘‘ Is this typhoid ?”’ 

You have a case? Bring on your indictment, pre- 
cept, or charge, or whatever you may call it. You 
arraign your child for disobedience of orders. If 
your court of inquiry is fairly conducted, it will prove 
disobedience before inquiring into the reasons for it 
or demanding reparation for disobedience. If this 
term is used to start with, the question is begged or 
prejudged before the inquiry begins, and it will be 
difficult to work against your own prejudgment. You 
cannot justly ask an explanation for disobedience 
until the disobedience itself has been proved. But 
can there be any mistaking it? Orders were given, 
and were not carried out. Is not that disobedience? 
Not necessarily. To disobey morally may be quite a 
different thing from simply not obeying. Sometimes 
orders cannot be carried out, sometimes they are mis- 
understood. Because of these subtilties, you havé 
established your court. The parent who asserts that 
he knows disobedience at a glance, every time, when 
he sees it, is a dangerous parent. True child-study is 
impossible to him. If he enters upon it, it is likely to 
be, not only nominal and farcical, but to reassure him 
in his question-begging. 

But ‘‘ disobedience ’’ is not the only word that may 
beg the question. All such terms as ‘‘dull,’’ «* stupid,’’ 





*«indolent,’’ ** lazy,’’ ‘* idle,’ ** careless,’’ ** selfish,”’ 
‘‘untruthful,’’ ‘‘ cowardly,’ ‘ cruel,’’ ‘‘ irreverent,’ 
‘« naughty," ‘‘ wilful,’’ ‘«insolent,”’ ‘* worthless,’ «* in- 


corrigible,’’ with their opposites, are snares. This 
does not mean, however, that children are never to 
be rightly described by these adjectives, for, like the 
rest of us, they doubtless sometimes are. But neither 
can it be doubted that such terms are more often 
wrongly than rightly applied. Hence the importance 
of personal, serviceable child study that seeks to be 
just and appreciative. 

Of course, we inust have terms, and we must speak 
our own language. The ordinary mortal cannot be 
always qualifying and perhaps-ing. Yet science 
makes its progress, and courts are just, in proportion 
as terms are exact and looseness in language is dis- 
credited. If we have control enough over ourselves 
to apply an epithet to a child as a temporary make- 
shift, with a full understanding that we will modify or 
abandon it without prejudice when our court of in- 
quiry proves our epithet unfair, then well enough. 
But it is a difficult business to undo the harm that we 
usually do when we use a term that prejudices or begs 
the very question that we are asking. It is better to get 
into the habit of using terms that describe physical 
appearances or conditions without moral criticism. 
Thus we can say that a child did not do as he was 
told without calling him disobedient ; that he is slow, 
without calling him unwilling ; that he has a vivid 
imagination or a sensitive organization, without call- 
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ing him ‘a. coward or a cry-baby ; that he is hard to 
control, without calling ‘him worthless or incorrigible. 
We may quote his amusing speeches about holy things 
without calling them irreverent, and we may note that 
he can forget a duty without meriting the name of 
being indifferent or careless—in a moral sense. Be 
sure of your diagnosis before you begin the treatment. 
Do not prejudice your treatment of measles by calling 
it hives or erysipelas. Neither prejudice your case of 
near-sight by calling it stupidity ; nor your case of 
exuberant imagination and dream-life by calling it 
lying ; nor your case of anemia by calling it contrari- 
ness or incorrigibility. 

Children live on such different planes of thought 
and experience from ourselves that our court of in- 
quiry, or our diagnosis, cannot be too careful to ex- 
clude terms that prejudice our attitudes and actions. 
It is easy for child study to be farcical, but it need 
not be. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Fresh- Air Experiment 
By C. D. C. 


P TO the mountains came a man seeking rest 
and health. In the city he had worked for 
poor children, and, as strength increased, his thoughts 
turned again to their needs. On the land which he 
bought for his projected summer home stood an old 
schoolhouse, —his opportunity. Summer was waning, 
and little could be done, but a few preparations were 
quickly made. Then, one Sunday, he walked into 
the village church with a procession of thirty children, 
two by two; children with clothing patched or ragged, 
and faces sharp and alert from the life of the New 
York streets. 

There was no appeal for help, but the interest of 
the summer population was immediate. Visitors were 
welcomed at the old schoolhouse. It was an un- 
promising beginning, the dingy building in its remote 
huckleberry wilderness. But the children swarmed 
out with eager greeting. They were having such 
fun! The guests must see everything. 

The interior of the building is partitioned into two 
rooms. That for the girls is decorated by bright 
pictures tacked to the walls, but otherwise there is no 
concession to the gentler sex. Around each room a 
board is set in the floor, about six feet from the wall, 
the intervening space being filled with straw. For 
this continuous bed, individual bed-clothing is sup- 
plied at night. From the outside of the rear wall is 
stretched an awning to cover a long table and seats. 
That is the dining-room. Close by is a tiny shed 
with no window ; that is the kitchen. A hotter place 
it would be hard to find. There the man who is 
here for rest and health does the cooking for his 
brood, since, with such accommodation, it has been 
impossible to hire service. Shelves on the outer wall 
of this building are stocked with heavy crockery. 
That is the china closet. The children set the table 
and wash the dishes. The care-taker, who came up 
with them from the city, is general assistant, and that 
is the entire ménage. 

Yet thirty children have had two happy weeks here, 
and thirty others will take their places. As in the 
better equipped children's homes, homesickness 
claimed its victims in the first day. At nightfall, 
especially, the care-taker frequently captured small 
parties starting for the station. ‘It's not their homes 
they want, so much as their mothers.’’ The summer 
colony has taken pleasure in adding to their resources 
toys and clothing from well-filled trunks. One car- 
riage brought a croquet set, pictures to cut out, card 
games, battledoor and shuttlecock, base-balls, a foot- 
ball! There was a wild chorus of ‘Say, missis, 
what's this for?’’ ‘What do you do with this 
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here?'’ One small boy captured a mallet and ball, 


-retired to the dormitory, and knocked the ball around 


the floor in bliss, until enlightened by another. ‘‘ Aw, 


come on out!’’ said the sophisticated one. ‘I'll 
show yer; I seen'’em playin’ it down to the hotel. 
You plays it on grass!’’ One kind mother of girls 


brought silks, and gave embroidery lessons to the 
grateful maidens. Indeed, the gratitude of these 
children is good to see. So is their certainty 
of universal friendly interest. A party returning, 
drenched, from a tramp in the woods; called out to 
the hotel piazza, ‘‘ We got caught in the shower/"’ 
with gleeful assurance that we would be glad to know 
of such an amusing experience. 

Nature is their principal entertainer, The hills are 
covered with berries, the woods offer varied delights, 
and their sharp eyes are ever busy. They can walk 
surprising distances, and an occasional drive is utter 
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joy to children whose carriage experience is confined 
to a hack in a funeral procession. One night- they 
attended a garden party. The trees blossomed with 
Japanese lanterns, and everybody had ice-cream and 
cake which had never seen a bakery. Being re- 
quested to sing, they ranged themselves on the steps 
of the piazza (there is no bucolic bashfulness about 
them), and piped up the songs of the street, their en- 
chanted eyes wandering from the illuminated garden 
to their benefactor, standing a little aside, like a 
modernized - guardian angel. They enjoyed them- 
selves immensely, and every one else enjoyed them. 
When they went to the station next day, calling good- 
bys right and left, they were laden with gifts and queer 
treasures of wood and field, and their blouses bulged 
suspiciously. 

And the man who is here for rest and health thinks 
he has found both ! 


bad 


A City’s Care for Its Blind 


By Margret Holmes Bates 


fea NCE a year New York City’s blind receive 
os pension from the Department of Charities. 
ee F§ 1t was the other day, July 24, that six hun- 
dred and seventy-two blind. persons groped their way 
to the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street to receive, each 
one, his or her share of the $33,250 that had been 
appropriated for this pension by the Board of Esti- 
mate. It had been expected to give each person not 
less than fifty dollars this year, but in the adjustment 
of the city’s finances it was found that each would 
receive a trifle less. 

It was a pathetic sight,—so many blind in one 
street, on one block, at the same time! Even to 
persons accustomed to visiting institutions for the 
care of the blind the sight was sad in the extreme. 
In educational places for the sightless they are young, 
and, if there be blind teachers occasionally, they are 
cheerful in their work, and have so trained the other 
senses, and are so used to their surroundings, they 
scarcely seem to miss the one priceless thing they 
have lost. The children in these schools are almost 
invariably bright and docile, but frequently show 
themselves to be as full of school mischief as those 
who can see. 

But these blind, who have never been trained to 
dispense with sight, are quite another consideration. 
The hour at which these pensioners were to begin 
receiving the city's dole was half-past eleven, but as 
early as seven o'clock they came wandering down 
First Avenue and into Twenty-sixth Street, groping 
their way toward East River. 





Men and women 
whose ages ranged from twenty to eighty came in a 
haltering, quavering procession. Some came alone, 
stopping now and then, at the sound of some sure 
footstep, to meekly inquire the way to the Charities 
Department dock. Others were led by friend, rela- 
tion, or some stranger who happened to be hurrying 
along First Avenue, but found it was not too much 
trouble to go one block out of his way. 

One stooping old graybeard was led by his six-year- 
old granddaughter, a mere baby, threading her way 
with her helpless charge among the ash-carts, horse- 
cars, and trucks of the busy thoroughfare. 

A middle-aged man was brought by a grimy-faced 
ten-year-old boy, who wore no hat, and whose tattered, 
once-white shirt hung down over his ragged trousers 
to his bare knees. But the boy was cheerful and 
debonair in the last degree. To prove he was not to 
be abasked by numbers, he cast a glance of scornful 
indifference at the line of policemen he had to pass. 





Many extra officers were stationed along the streets 
in the neighborhood of the department to assist the 
blind to reach their destination. It was pathetic to 
see these officers forgetfully pointing with hand or stick 
in directing those they were speaking to. 

Down the street came the city's blind poor to get 
their pension. The blind literally led the blind in 
many instances, the couples clinging to each other's 
hands, and tapping ahead with canes. A girl whose 
face was marred, and whose eyes had been destroyed 
by lightning, came alone, carrying her Bible. She 
smiled as she lifted her scarred face to the sunshine 
and the fresh river breeze, and she uttered little ex- 
clamations of joy. 

A tall man, perhaps thirty years old, broad-shoul- 
dered and strong but with eyeballs seared as by 
red-hot iron, was led slowly down past Bellevue Hos- 
pital, past the Morgue, and on to the cool, sheltered 
pier, by a sad-faced woman of about his own age. 
She held his hand, that, though large and strong, 
showed white beside her own, that were brown and 
hard with toil. The man held his head high, and 
threw back his shoulders, but his step was halting 
and uncertain. 

This was one of the saddest features of the sad mul- 
titude,—the sympathy, the endurance, the patience, 
and the hardship, shown in the personalities of the 
relatives of the helpless blind. 

A colored man leaned on his long staff with folded 
hands as he waited for his money, and told a near-by 
policeman that it seemed ‘‘’mos’ lak a dream fo’ to 
be totin’ home so much money."’ 

Down the long pier the line stretched. There 
were feeble, shabbily dressed old women sitting on 
the string-pieces, cared for by younger women whose 
eyes were sound, but who showed unmistakable evi- 
dence of the grip of poverty. Old men leaning on 
their canes, and apologetically touching the shoulder 
of the one in front, all patiently waiting their turn to 
move on to the end of the dock, where their money 
awaited them. They talked like children at some 
show in a nervous, excited way, and turned their 
sightless eyes this way and that at every new voice. 

eo 

Presently a closed cab drove up on the pier, and 
three men stepped out of it. One was what seemed 
to those blessed with sight a very giant in police uni- 
form. He carried a stout leather satchel, and in that 
was the money to be divided. Quickly they entered 
the office of the department, and seated themselves at 
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a long table,—all but the big policeman. He stood 
up,—a sort of master of ceremonies. 

Three men at the table in an instant had their 
fingers flying handing parcels to the officer, who gave 
to the first person in the line. His formula was the 
same from beginning to end. He took in one of his 
own the hand of man, woman, or child, and with his 
other pressed into it the precious parcel. Folding 
the pliant fingers over it, he repeated to each, with 
little or no variation : ‘‘There you are,—forty-nine 
dollars and forty-seven cents. Look sharp now,— 
don’t lose it !’’ 

Murmuring inarticulate blessings on the city’s 
kindness, the long line threaded its way into the busy 
streets and to whatever homes they possessed, 

New York City. 
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Inasmuch 


By the Rev. Theron Brown 


HERE’S a song of welcome waits 
Every life of pure endeavor ; 
Every work that love creates 
Lives on high, a name forever. 
Humble hearts may hide their worth, 
But the Lord himself will own it, 
Answering for his suffering earth, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it 
Unto these.” 


In your mission of relief, 
In your helpful self-denying, 
In the touch that comforts grief, 
In the word that guides the dying,— 
Whispers Christ of Nazareth, 
Sweeter than an angel's sonnet, 
On the other side of death, 
“ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
Unto these.” 


Alien flocks are wandering where 

Lurk the lion, wolf, and leopard; 
Something worth his love is there! 

Find the sheep that have no shepherd, 
Take to him a rescued soul, 

And his joy for you who won it 
Writes on heaven’s golden roll, 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it 

Unto these.” 


Fill the empty, lift the lost, 
Buy the slave the right God gave him, 
Prize the sinner at his cost 
To the heart that bled to save him, 
And the deed, though incomplete, 
Bears his signet star upon it 
When you lay it at his feet, 
‘*Inasmuch as ye have done it 


Unto these.” 
Boston. 
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What I Saw in a Silver Mine 


By Profesor Walter Rauschenbusch 


N a silver-mine in Saxony, hundreds of feet under- 
ground, I saw two great parallel beams, nearly 
perpendicular and a foot or so apart, traveling cease- 
lessly up and down the shaft. When the right went 
up, the left came down ; when the left went up, the right 
came down, They were part of the pumping appa- 
ratus of the mine, but the miners used them for get- 
ting up and down the shaft. There were foot-rests 
and hand-holds fastened to each beam, and so ad- 
justed that when the one beam had traveled the full 


stroke down and the other the full stroke up, and they. 
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came to a momentary halt, two foot-rests would be side 
by side, and you could step from the one to the other. 
If you were on the way up, a foot-rest would come from 
above to meet you and carry you higher. If you were 
on the way down, another would come up from below 
and carry you down, and on the moving rungs of this 
oscillating ladder you rose or sank at will 
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And this is a parable of life, where one is taken and 
the other left. Two lads use the same opportunities ; 
they atfend the same school, clerk‘in the same store, 
draw books from the same library, but one rises and 
the other sinks. The one is moving into darkness, 
the other is rising to the day-light of God. 

ROOGHESTER, N.Y. 
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Should the Pastor be 


By H. N. 


HERE are those who contend that the pastor 
ought always to be his own evangelist, and for- 
ever bar the doors against any outside assistance in 
the work of winning souls to the Lord Jesus. They 
argue that no one else can so well know the individu- 
ality of the congregation, and that this knowledge fits 
him for evangelistic work, in that he knows how best 
to approach the individual ; that his acquaintance 
gives him not only special opportunity, but enables 
him to say what is needed in the way that will best 
secure attention and thought, and that acquaintance 
with and regard for him ensure attention that would 
not be given a stranger. 

There ‘are others.who contend that the pastor ought 
never:'to be his own evangelist, and that whenever 
any special effort to wip souls is to be made he should 
step aside and bring to his aid one who devotes his 
time to that particular line of work. They argue that 
the very fact of close acquaintance with the people is 
a hindrance,—that his congregation hears him so 
much that they are familiar with his presentation of 
the truth, and this very familiarity reduces his power, 
and that a new voice and a new way of stating the 
matter will be more effective. 

What is a pastor? Can better answer be given 
than that he ts a man of God, called of God to tell 
of God? If this be a right definition, how it lifts 
the profession above all thought other than the win- 
ning of souls to God, and the training of the souls 
thus won for the service of God. Questions of popu- 
larity, wide reputation, scholarly ability, magnificent 
church buildings, have no place in the thought of 
such a pastor beyond their power to add to the glory 
of God. 

As pastor of the church, he is responsible, first to 
God, and next to his church, for what is said or 
taught in his church. It does not follow, however, 
that his special strength is in evangelistic work. 
Long ago, Paul, the wonderful preacher, teacher, and 
student of human nature, was divinely inspired to 
write the Ephesian Christians : ‘‘ But unto every one 
of us is given grace according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ... . And he gave some, apostles ; and 
some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
pastors and teachers."’ 

When God made many men of many minds he 
knew that these various men could only be reached 
by varied methods ; and therefore to his followers he 
gave different gifts that by these very differences all 
men might be reached with the truth. 

One man is so constituted that he must be reached 
with the thought of the love of Christ, another by the 
sacrifice of Christ, another by the fear of the pen-lty 
for violation of the law; and to few men has God 
given such a diversity of gifts, or such complete 
knowledge of human nature, as to be able to pre- 





His Own Evangelist ? 


McKinney 


sent the gospel with equal power to these different 
minds. 

Not only are the hearers differently constituted, 
but pastors are as much so, and God’s work could 
not be carried on were it otherwise. It is not all of a 
pastor’s work to win souls,—the teaching and train- 
ing after conversion is of vital importance. There- 
fore some pastors are gifted in teaching the truth of 
God's word, to some are given great power in preach- 
ing, to some special power in winning souls, and each 
is owned and honored of God. Under these varying 
conditions, and with .these>varying abilities, does it 
not necessarily follow that there are but few pastors 
who cannot with great benefit sometimes use outside 
evangelistic help,. provided the: right help can be 
secured ? 2 
» Yet, even if this beso, there is a sense in. which the 
pastor is, and always must. be, his own: evangelist. 
He is pastor of the church,—God put him there as 
his special representative (if God didn’t put him there, 
then the sooner he leaves the better for himself and 
the church), and he is responsible for anybody and 
everybody that is brought by him to take part in the 
church work, 

He has no right to allow an incompetent man to 
conduct a service because he is a saint out of a job 
and needs help,—he has no right to allow an evan- 
gelist to come unless he has made careful investiga- 
tion, and is satisfied that he is the right man for that 
particular time and place. More than one pastor has 
brought to his church a worker whose only claim was 
that he needed help ; and not only has precious’ time 
been wasted, but souls have been hardened and driven 
farther away from God because of his incompetency. 

But, do you say, shall not a pastor thus help a 
brother in Christ? I say No. 

If I am building a house for myself and knowingly 
employ an incompetent workman who is in need, or 
if, in the kindness of my heart, I choose to pay one 
man more than another would charge for doing the 
work equally well, that is my right, and it might be 
to my credit. But if I am chairman of the building 
committee of a church, I have no right to indulge such 
feelings, for the money I am handling is not mine ; 
it is a trust fund, and with strictest honesty and busi- 
ness judgment must I use every cent. 

If business methods are right in business matters 
they are right in spiritual matters, and the souls under 
a pastor's care are there ‘‘in trust.’’ He has no 
right to be influenced by pleasure, comfort, or even 
love, in the selection of those whom he brings, or 
allows to come. Not only must he refuse admission 
to many who seek to come, but he must, if he sees 
the need for outside help, seek it intelligently. 

I say ‘‘ intelligently '’ with a purpose, for too many 
evangelists are not intelligently sought. Right here 
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comes the question, ‘‘Who is an evangelist in this 
thought ?’’ Is it the man who devaces his life to the 
special work of winning souls, passing from place to 
place in this effort? To many people the term 
‘‘evangelist’’ is an unpleasant one because of this 
definition. 

An evangelist is cne whe makes a business of in- 
ducing men and women, boys and girls, to accept a 
partnership with the Lord Jesus Christ. It does not 
necessarily mean that he does not devote more or less 
time to other parts of the Lord’s work ; he may be, 
and very often is, a pastor of a church himself, to 
whom God has given special power in this direction. 

But it does mean that.when in_ evangelistic 
work he makes ¢hat his dbusiness,—I use the word 
‘*business’’ in its worldly sense, that we may get a 
better and perhaps new view of what evangelistic 
work should be. 

A successful salesmen is one who can rightly and 
quickly measure his prospective customers, and pre- 
sent his case to him on the customer's level. The 
salesman is there for a purpose,—to sell something ; 
he concentrates all his power of thought and speech 
in such presentation of his goods as will secure a sale. 
He wastes no time on outside themes ; he believes in 
his wares, and uses such arguments as will cause the 
buyer to share that belief. 

The successful evangelist is one whose business it 
is to tell dying souls of their need of a Saviour, and 
to introduce them to that Saviour. He knows him- 
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self of the need ; he knows that Saviour intimately, 
so intimately that the burning love of Christ fills his 
heart and mouth, and the message that he is to give 
fellowmen is so important that he can and does have 
but one thought,—the winning of souls. He never 
thinks, much less tells, of how successful he was in 
some distant town or land, of how some great man 
was reached by him, how some noted Christian 
worker owed much to him. He doesn’t tell affecting 
stories that he may have a weeping audience, or 
measure his work by the falling tears. If his heart 
is full of Christ, if his work is really the Lord’s busi- 
ness, he cannot trifle thus with human souls and fly- 
ing minutes, but with the intensity of conviction he 
presses home to heart and conscience the truth that 
does appeal to men and women when thus pre- 
sented. 

Christian workers, —ministers and laymen alike, —to 
us is given the power to become the sons of God ; and 
if there is in us filial sonship we shall all be evangel- 
ists, whose main business in life is the living and tell- 
ing of the need and power of God's love. As we feel 
more and more fully the responsibility that rests on us 
for the winning. to God of the unsaved souls with 
whom we come in daily contact, we shall, with deeper 
humility, ask him for such intensity of love and devo- 
tion to him as will give us an earnestness that shall be 
resistless as we plead with men to enter into partner- 
ship with our Friend nd Saviour. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Bonnie Brownhair’s Birthday 
By Lily Manker Allen 


HAT a dear child Bonnie Brownhair was, with 

her loving, helpful ways, and her sunny 

thoughtfulness for others! No wonder Papa and 

Mama Brownhair felt that, even if they were rich,— 

and they were far from it,—it would be hard to find 
anything nice enough for Bonnie's birthday. 

But they knew that loving hearts atone for the lack 
of many things, and that loving thoughtfulness is far 
too precious to be bought with earthly treasure. So 
Mama Brownhair began to think. 

Now Bonnie and her little sister Blue-eyes slept to- 
gether in the front bedroom. The bed was big and 
the bureau was high, and everything in the room was 
grown up, so that it never seemed as if the girls and 
the front bedroom really belonged to each other. But 
when Mama Brownhair began to think, she remem- 
bered the little room off the kitchen, which was used 
as a sort of storeroom. Though small, it had a tiny 
closet and two windows, one of them a cunning little 
swinging sash. 

Scarcely any one ever went there except Mama 
Brownhair, and she usually came out with a sigh, 
because things would accumulate so in a ‘lumber 
room "’ ! 

Now when Mama Brownhair had progressed as far 
as the storeroom in her thinking, she set Papa 
Brownhair to thinking too, and then the extra accu- 
mulations began to travel up to the attic while Bonnie 
was at school, and the woodwork was painted a dainty 
light green, and shelves and clothes-hooks were put 


into the closet, and the door was kept locked. But 
Bonnie did not discover any of these things. 

Then Mama Brownhair fonnd that there was enough 
good matting among the pieces that had been used in 
the dining-room to cover the floor, and that the small 
bedstead in the attic would just fit in between the 
window and the wall, and that the secretary Papa 
Brownhair had made for the little Brownhairs the 
Christmas before was just right for the space between 
the door and the closet. 

Now you must not thiak, because these things just 
fitted, that this is only a story-book story, for in eal 
life things do fit a great deal oftener than we think 
they are going to. 

Next, Grandma Brownhair, whose hair wasn't 
brown at all, but a color much more beautiful and 
appropriate for grandmothers, made a pretty shoe-bag 
for the closet door, and some dotted-muslin curtains 
for the windows. And Grandpa Brownhair, whose 
hair was so scarce that it was difficult to tell what 
color it had been, produced a Japanese letter-holder 
and a little pink night lamp. 

Then a neighbor heard of it, and she had a bright 
picture that would just fill the space over the secre- 
tary ; and Miss Ravenhair, across the street, mounted 
an engraving on a heavy mat for the largest. wall 
space, and dear Auntie Silverhair had a beautiful 
motto to put above the small window. 

Kind Mr. Blackhair heard of it too, and he remem- 
bered the tiny green benches he himself had made for 
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a kindergarten which Bonnie had attended before the 
dear kindergartner had been called to higher, sweeter 
work than earthly kindergartens, beautiful as they 
are, could ever be ; and straightway one of these was 
elected to a place in the little room. 

And even Mr. Queue, the Chinese friend, who con- 
sidered birthdays very important occasions, had a 
dainty cup and saucer for the shelf. 

And then there w2re other pictures for the walls, a 
slide 101 daiiy texts to stand on the home-made bureau 
besive the two small Bibles and Sunday-school quar- 
ternes, which were to be kept always in readiness for 
Suaday mornings, and various other articles, each of 
which should be to Bonnie, in future days, as the 
smile of a friend, telling of loving thoughtfulness. 

When the great day came, Bonnie chose to wait 
until after school for her gifts, so that she would not 
be obliged to go away again, and leave them. 

The smaller gifts had been wrapped up and laid 
aside for the little mistress herself to put into place, 
and so it came to pass that, coming in from school, 
she found a pile of packages on the center table. As 
she unwrapped them one by one, she wondered to her- 
self where she was to keep all these things. 

Last of all, underneath the others, was a tiny pack- 
age containing only a key. 

What did it unlock? Bonnie went from room to 
room to find out. She even tried it in the bureau 
and the cupboard, and finally in the door of the old 
storeroom. Perhaps they had hidden something in 
there for her. 

She opened the door, and stood for an instant half 
dazed at the transformation, and then awoke to the 
blissful understanding of the case. 

What visits she and Blue-eyes would have at bed- 
time in that little white bed, as they should talk over 
the day’s events ! 

What happy morning wakings, with eyes first 
opening on the picture over the secretary of the child, 
seated among the flowers, feeding a yellow chick that 
had hopped on her toe ! 

What faithful little housekeepers they would be, 
with such a dainty room to keep! What important 
Saturdays of sweeping and dusting visioned themselves 
to her happy eyes ! 

After supper that evening, Papa Brownhair said : 
‘* Let's go into Bonnie’s room and have prayers."’ 

So they all went in and knelt by the bed, and Papa 
Brownhair prayed that the little room might be a 
source of happiness, not only to Bonnie and Blue- 
eyes, but that they might sometimes have opportunity 
to use it in making others happy. 

Mama Brownhair asked that it might be a haven of 
rest and peace, that when, in days to come, Bonnie 
should come to this spot with burdens of happiness or 
sorrow, here her prayers might be heard and answered. 

Bonnie herself. could only utter a sincere thanks- 
giving for her happy birthday, while Blue-eyes asked 
God to bless Bonnie and her little room. 

As months passed, each birthday er Christmas 
added some new treasure for wall or bureau, until 
some of the first ones had to be removed, but the 
child over the secretary, feeding the chicken on her 
toe, never lost her place, and seemed no more weary 
of it than were the little children whose eyes opened 
upon her each morning. 

Perhaps the front bedroom, with its grown-up fur- 
niture, missed its little sometime occupants, and was 
lonely ; but it never told, and no one ever knew. 

And now. to prove to you that this is not a story- 
book sto,y at all, but that the Brownhairs are only the 
plainest kind of every-day people, I will just confess to 
you that the curtains are getting dust-begrimed, and 
that the walls and pictures need cleaning, and the 
matting is wearing in places, and that Bonnie and her 
mother are looking forward to a common, prosy house- 
cleaning when Bonnie's vacation comes. 

PASADENA CAL. 
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What Are You Affirming ? 

God is the eternal Yea. The Devil is the 
. everlasting No. The universe was created by 
affirmations, not by denials. God said, ‘‘ Let 
there be’’—and there was. ‘The great souls fol- 
low God—they affirm the truth, they do the 
right, they build with facts. The little souls sit 
on the fence and find fault. The fault-finders 
have their use in God’s great scheme of the 
world, but his best things are for the workers, 
whose life is affirmation and construction. 


XK 
Are You Earning Yours? 


Our intellectual and spiritual possessions are 
so large that no man could have accumulated 
them by his own efforts. ‘They are the heritage 
of the past. But ideas and aims and motives are 
not like land and money. Though we inherit 
them, yet every soul must acquire them for itself 
to have full possession. It is usually easy to tell, 
by the way a man holds a truth, whether he has 
picked it up listlessly while sauntering through the 
treasure-house of his race, or whether he has 
wrought it out in the sweat of his brow by the 
roaring forge of life. Information can be gained 
from others ; truth must be experienced. The 
truths that men live by, and that make their char- 
acter, are not inherited, but earned. 
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Prayer before Prayer 

** Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.’’ Those are the words of Jesus. Those 
words lay a tremendous responsibility on the one 
who asks, and who seeks, and who knocks. We 
have no right to ask, or to seek, or to knock, 
except as we realize that God would have us do 
accordingly and as we understand that God would 
have us come to him in confidence with just this 
request or desire. Do we realize the responsi- 
bility we take upon ourselves every time we pray ? 
Our prayer is practically answered when we decide 
that it is our proper prayer, and that God wants 
us to offer it. A chief thing in prayer is de- 
ciding beforehand what it shall be, and what are 
our attitude and spirit in its offering. 
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Getting Rid of the Waste 

Spending time in securing a very little good 
out of a great deal of waste and the worthless is a 
prominent occupation of the world’s well-doers. 
Grain, valuable as it is, is a small portion in com- 
parison with the chaff and the straw. Yet how 
many are threshing out the grain, at this season 
of the year, even if they have to leave so much 
more of the harvest than remains to them in the 
valued grain? What proportion of gold-dust is 
secured in comparison with the hillside gravel or 
the river-bottom sands from which it is taken? 
Yet are men unwilling to work for gold on that 
account? No treasure, no great gain, is secured 
in the material field, or in the sphere of mind or 
spirit, without the cost of waste and loss. That 
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Stumbling in 


_ IS among the services rendered to readers of 

the English Bible by both the English and the 
American Revisers that they have suggested for 
‘‘ offense’’ and ‘‘ offended’’ the more exact and 
concrete terms ‘‘stumbling-block’’ and ‘‘stum- 
bled,’’ in relation to the obstacles men meet either 
in literal or spiritual ways. The change at once 
brings before the mind the narrow path or the 
ill-kept highway of the East, in which a man has 
need to keep his eyes on his road if he is not to 
fall. And it reminds us of the close relation into 
which the Bible, and especially our Lord’s para- 
bles, brings our actual life with the realities of the 
unseen world. 

Our Lord recognizes at least two kinds of stum- 
bling-blocks which we may expect to encounter. 
The first are additions made to the natural diffi- 
culties of the way of life, either by malice or heed- 
lessness, but especially by the latter. It is to 
these he refers when he says that such causes of 
stumbling cannot but come, but it were better to 
be plunged into the depths of the sea with a mill- 
stone round one’s neck than to be the cause of 
their coming. The other causes of stumbling are 
those which are caused by the very character of the 
way. They are not loose stones, or blocks of wood, 
or cunning snares, but the out-jutting of the rock. 

These belong to the nature of things, and can- 
not be removed even by divine love and wisdom. 
They are the occasions of stumbling against which 
our Lord warned John the Baptist, and which are 
found in- himself. John wanted our Lord to 
come and break open the prison doors and set 
him free for his work. That,—as it was not 
done,—we may be sure, could not havé been 
done without sacrificing interests more precious 


‘than even the life of the last of the prophets. 


But John was in danger of losing faith in our Lord 
because it was not done, and sent to ask if 
Jesus were indeed the Messiah, or if men were 
to wait for a still more powerful representative of 
the kingdom of God. ‘‘ Blessed is he whosoever 
shall find no occasion of stumbling in me’’ is the 
warning sent the imprisoned prophet. 

There are, then, difficulties in accepting Jesus 
Christ which grow out of the very nature of his 
person, his teaching, his work. They cannot be 
got rid of, and it is not even desirable that they 
should be. They represent the barrier which 
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thought ought to encourage us as we toil and strive 
for good. 


x 
Alchemy that All May Use 


There is a divine alchemy in a high purpose. 
A great ambition can make a dull man sharp and 
a timid man brave. A man grows with his grow- 
ing purposes. The higher the aim, the stronger 
the influence it exerts. The highest aim of all is 
the kingdom of God on earth. When a man sets 
his will stedfastly toward that, and merges all 
minor purposes in that all-embracing aim, he is 
lifted beyond himself, and his life is suffused with 
a heavenly radiance and strength. He grows like 
what he loves and seeks. 


Pat 


Jesus Christ 


sunders those who are without from those who are 
within, and are thus the reason why ‘‘to them it 
is not given to know the mysteries of the kingdom * 
of heaven.’’ For the difference between Jesus 
and the world is not one of detail, but of the 
whole attitude of mind. Until a man changes his 
attitude, and sees life from Jesus’ point of view, 
he must find the teaching of the Gospels a region 
of difficulty and of stumbling. 

For instance, men are stumbled by the remote- 
ness of this teacher and his teaching from the 
ordinary way of taking life, from its common con- 
ceptions of the motives of action, from the basis 
on which it places the relations between man and 
man. He bids us to count it our success in life 
to help and benefit others, instead of securing its 
good things for ourselves. He bids us be most 
happy when we have done or given something in 
kindness to our neighbor, and not when we have 
got something out of him. He requires us to be 
more careful not to injure him than we are to 
keep him from injuring us. He bans and bars 
those natural resentments with which we take a 
wrong done us, and calls upon us to accept that 
as a chance to show especial kindness to the of- 
fender. He sets before us a picture of God as 
acting in this fashion, and calls us to rise to the 
divine perfection. 

His theory of things is evidentiy quite coherent 
and consistent with itself, but it all assumes a 
nearness to God and the eternal principles of di- 
vine living which we do not easily realize. We 
hear it all, and feel its beauty, but when we come 
to the Gospels from our pleasures and our light 
talk and our gain-getting, we feel as if the two 
worlds had nothing to do with each other, and 
could not exist in the same universe. 

And being already convinced of the solidity 
and reality of the nearer world,—the world of the 
street and the newspaper,—we fall easily into a 
notion that the other is not real. It all happened 
so long ago, we think, when people were different 
from what they are now. And then the critics 
are not quite sure that it is rightly reported. It 
is not certainly solid ground to which a man may 
trust himself. It may be only a beautiful dream, 
say those who are still outside the mind of jesus 
Christ. 

It is no dream, and no distant world either. 
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The life and the spirit of Jesus are the greatest of 
realities, —the grandest power that is working to 
transform this world of ours. Those wonderful 
three years of his ministry are the central years of 
the race’s spiritual history. That wonaerful j er- 
sonality, most human and yet most divine, is not, 
indeed, something which thrusts itself on us, as 
does the brightness of the sun, or the greenness 
of the grass, or any other natural fact. It stands 
in relation to our spiritual natures, <nd_ that 
means to our wills, Jesus Christ is no moe to 
any man—and no less—than that man will: to 
have him. Ask, and you shall receive ; seek, 
and you shall find; knock, and the dcor will 
open. ‘The surrender of the will to the leader- 
ship and lordship of Jesus is the first «emand on 
us. With that surrender, not as a sir.gle act, but 
as a cultivated habit of prayer, of obedience, and 
of repentance for sin, Jesus Christ ceases to be a 
far distaut possibility, and becomes the closest 
and most gracious of realities. 

Another occasion of stumbling is found in the 
demands Jesus makes on those who seek disci- 
pleship. Many think it is too high a price, and 
that it would leave life a jull, uninteresting affair, 
not worth the having. Now it would be treason 
for any of his friends to belittle those demands. 
They are great and urgent; they call for what is 
indispensable. But those who are within know 
by experience what his own words indicate, —that 
he gives far more than he asks of us, and that he 
asks nothing which it is not necessary for our 
well-being that we should give up. He says that, 
if we find within us what stumbles us in the way 
of life, we must part with it, though it were the 
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right eye or the right hand or foot. But we are 
to give it up because-it keeps us from entering 
into life. The thing he proscribes is what is 
cramping our natures, blighting our affecti ns, 
belittling our motives, and shutting us out i.om 
the test in human life. Even right things taken 
in the wrong way, he hints, may do this. Our 
natural affections do so when we make them an 
occasivn of selfish exaction, and live with those 
God nas given us to love, with more thoug!:t of 
what w2 can get from them than of what we can 
do for them. .So he requires us to give up wife 
and child and father and mother for his sake and 
the gospel’s. But when we do so, and learn to 
plant our love for them on the right ground, znd 
to love them as God loves us, unselfishly and 
nobly, then we get them back a thousand-fold in 
this present life, to say nothing of the discipline 
we get for another life in this experience. 

The Gospel wages no war on the innocent 
things of this present life, its honest work, its 
cheerful enjoyments, its natural affections. Rather 
it gives us a new sense of our right to these things, 
and thereby adds brightness to the sunshine and 
deepens ihe innocent joys of our human exist- 
ence. So aman learns when he ceases to be an 
outsider to the kingdom, and knows the liberty of 
the sons of God. But until he does so he is apt 
to think of God as the great exacter, the great 
forbidder, who reaps where he has not sown, and 
gathers where he has not strewn. And the stum- 


bling occasion for him in this case is part of the 
everlasting rock, which cannot be removed. Yet 
if he allows it to be a stumbling-block, it is his 
fault, not God’s. 














Reasons for Believing that Paul 
was Married and in the Sanhedrin 


Questions about Bible characters and Bible 
teachings are sure to have an interest to many readers, 
as those questions are raised or referred to in these 
columns. Not long ago a reference was made in 
these pages to Paul, or Saul as he was first called, as 
a member of the sanhedrin, and therefore a married 
man. These references called forth challenges from 
interested readers. First, an interested and intelli- 
gent reader says : 


Of course, I am interested in all that is published in The 
Sunday School Times, but in your issue of July 20 there is an 
article, ‘‘ Was Paul Ever Married?"’ Scripture is silent upon 
this subject, with the exception of what Paul himself wrote to 
the Corinthians. ‘‘ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas?'’ In your article, do you not take for granted 
that Paul was a married man because he was a member of the 
sanhedrin ? and that he was such from his statement in Acts 
26 : 10,—‘‘ and when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
against them," intimating that means he voted in the san- 
hedrin? But does it mean that? Others think otherwise. 
Barnes, in his notes on that text, says Paul was not a menber 
of the sanhedrin, and this does not mean that he voted, but 
simply that he joined in the persecution, he approved of it, he 
assented to the putting the saints to death. The Syriac ren- 
ders it, ‘‘ I joined with those who condemned them."’ Dod- 
dridge is of the same opinion when he says: ‘' Paul had no 
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vote in the sanhedrin, nor do we certainly know that any more 
than Stephen were put to death for Christianity before Paul's 
¢onversion, in whose condemnation there was no voting. But 
the meaning plainly is (as Beza well observes) that he insti- 
gated the people against them as much as he could in that in- 
Stance, and any other that might occur, whether in Jerusalem 
or elsewhere. Lowth: ‘I gave my voice against them in the 
instance of Stephen, approved the sentence.'’ And I cannot 
find anything in Conybeare and Howson’s history of Paul 
referring to the subject, which, no doubt, they would have 
mentioned had they thought he was a member of the san- 
hedrin. And the Apostle makes no mention of his being a 
member of that body, as he might have done in his speech 
before the Jews (Acts 23), nor before Felix (Acts 24), nor that 
before Agrippa (Acts 26), neither in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians (chap. 3); He does speak of himself as being a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews,—a Pharisee of the straitest sect,—but never 
refers to his being a member of the sanhedrin. I ask, then, 
was he a member of that body ? 


A writer from West Virginia doubts whether mar- 
riage was a prerequisite to membership in the san- 
hedrin. He says. 


In The Sunday School Times of July 20, replying to the 
question, ‘‘ Have we any positiwe evidence that Paul was a 
member of the sanhedrin ?"’ you ‘say, ‘‘ A man must at least 
be thirty years old in order to be a member of the Jewish san- 


hedrin. He must also be a married man."’ In looking the 
matter up. I have been unable to find authority for the state- 
ment that marriage was a condition to membership in this 
council. In Smith's Dictionary of the Bible it is said, in ref- 
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erence to the membership of this body, ** From the few inci- 
dental notices in the New Testament we gather that it con- 
sisted of chief priests, or heads of twenty-four classes, into 
which the priests were divided, . . . elders, men of age and ex- 
perience, and scribes, lawyers, or those learned in the Jewish 
law.'’ But not a word is said abou* marriage. Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia (VII, 58) says: ‘'}*s members belonged to 
the different classes of society. ‘I 2re were priests, elders, 
—that is, heads of families, men of age and experience ; 
scribes or doctors of the law, and others exalted by eminent 
learning,—the sole condition for admission into this assembly."’ 
Now I have no doubt but you have authority for your state- 
ment that ‘‘ he must also be a married man,"’ and I would be 
greatly obliged if you would enlighten your readers by giving 
them the authority you have for your leclaration. 


There is a great difference between authorities, 
especially as relating to Jewish authorities and cus- 
toms in the later years of the T2mple and Jerusalem. 
The Bible dictionary or cyclopedia known as ‘‘ Alex- 
ander’s Kitto ’’ is particularly valuable in its informa- 
tiun as to Jewish customs. I's editor of that depart- 
ment is Dr. Christian Ginsburg, who has perhaps no 
superior living. That wor): gives full details as to 
the Great Sanhedrin ard the Small Sanhedrin 
Among the qualifications for the Great Sanhedrin it 
is said, ‘‘nor could such candidates be elected as 
had no children, because they could not sympathize 
with domestic affairs.’ Conybeare and Howson say 
similarly :hat members of the sanhedrin ‘‘should be 
fathers of children.’’ Moreover, that ‘‘ the eminent 
and active agent in this persecution [when Stephen 
was martyred] was Saul, There are strong reasons 
for believing that, if he were not a member of the 
sanhedrin at the time of St. Stephen’s death, he was 
elected into that body soon after.’’ Conybeare and 
Howson claim that marriage was an essential pre- 
requisite to membership in the sanhedrin: ‘Saul 
must have been a married man, and the father of a 
family."’ Dean Farrar, who is a careful rabbinical 
scholar, treats this subject at some length, with the 
citing of authorities. He thinks that Paul must have 
been a member of the sanhedrin, and therefore a 
married man. 

As to the Greek word ‘‘ pséphos,’’ which is used by 
Paul in Acts 26 : 10, Thayer-Grimm’s Lexicon seems 
to consider that conclusive. A black stone, like our 
black ball, was condemnatory ; a white ball ac- 
quitted. Thus, in Revelation 2:17, it is said that 
‘*a white stone ’’ will indicate acceptance. The word 
used in Acts 26 : 1o is unlike any word rendered 
‘* voice ’’ elsewhere in the New Testament, and would 
seem to indicate that Paul was a member of the court, 
or the sanhedrin, that passed the death sentence, The 
older English commentators, such as Lowth and 
Doddridge and Barnes and others, are not to be con- 
sidered in comparison with those here cited. But 
now the mooted facts about Saul seem to be reason- 
ably well settled. 
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Can an Idolater be Saved ? 

Our knowledge about this life is comparatively 
full, with the help of the Bible teachings on the sub- 
ject. Our knowledge of the next life is compara- 
tively slight, even in view of every word in the Bible 
on the subject. This life is the life for us to live. If 
we trust ourselves to Christ in this life, we shall be 
with him in the next life. Christ knows about the 
next life, if we do not. This life and present duty 
are for us to give our chief thought to. A valued 
correspondent in Virginia asks some questions that 
the Editor cannot answer with positiveness : 


1. God said to Abram, “‘ Thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace."’ Abram's “fathers’’ were idolaters. Could they 
have been among the saved ? 

2. Should a modern Christian contribute money to help 
build a Jewish synagogue? By answering you will oblige a 
Sunday-school teacher. 


1. Were Abram's fathers saved? It seems that it 
was God who said to Abram, ‘‘ Thou shalt go to thy 
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fathers in'peace.’’ Now it will have to be admitted 
that God knows more about heaven and salvation 
than the average editor, whether God seems to be 
orthodox .or not. But, aside from this, can we 
doubt that multitudes of sincere and devout idol- 
aters, who are more truly the children of God than 
those who have had more privileges in this life, are 
among the saved? The standard of liberality among 
heathen, where they recognize a stranger as God's 
representative, is often as surprising as it is com- 
mendable. Christ seems to refer to this in his pic- 
ture of the judgment of the heathen. Our Saviour’s 
teachings in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew are 
instructive. The ‘‘nations’’ gathered before him are 
the heathen. We ought to take a lesson and a warn- 
ing from that chapter. 

2. Ought a Christian to contribute to build a Jew- 
ish synagogue ? A Christian ought to use his money 
as he believes God would have him use it. There 
are those who make loud pretensions as being those 
in the community who are God's favored ones faithful 
above all others, yet who are themselves not to be 
commended. A Jewish synagogue among idolaters, 
or among unworthy or degenerate so-called Christians, 
ought to have help from Christians if it needs it. It 
is what men are in God's sight, not what they call 
themselves or profess to be, that is the measure by 
which they are to be judged. And our Lord will 
guide us in our estimates and our action if we seek 
his guidance and trust him for it. 


x 
Who Are the Lord’s Anointed ? 


Too many Bible readers lose or pervert the true 
meaning of Scripture by taking the Scripture words 
just as they stand, without stopping to consider who 
uttered those words, and to whom, and for what pur- 
pose, It makes a great difference whether the speaker 
is a representative of God, or one of God's enemies. 
And again there is a world of difference between words 
spoken as a general truth, and words spoken to one 
person or to certain persons at a certain time. It is 
our duty to know, not only what are the words of 
Scripture, but what they mean. An Ohio correspon- 
dent thus refers to a Bible passage that is often mis- 
interpreted through being misread in its context : 


| have so often heard the quotation, ‘‘Touch not mine 
anointed,’’ used in reference to ministers as though they. were 
set aside as something sacred, and superior to other Chris- 
tians,—no matter what the character of the clergyman,—that 
I now write to ask your opinion as to its true application. I 
have thought, and still think, that it means the church in gen- 
erai, or any one of those “ little ones'’ whom Christ loves. 
Please state, through the columns of The Sunday School 
Times, whether I am right or not. 


The passage in question has no such specific appli- 
cation as is suggested by the Ohio correspondent, 
although the true meaning is both narrower and 
broader than the popular meanings referred to by the 
questioney. The passage, ‘‘ Touch not mine anointed 
ones*’ is found in Psalm 105. God is declared to be 
a covenant-keeping God with Abraham and Jacob 
and their descendants. As his people have gone 
from kingdom to kingdom, God has guarded them, 
and has said to kings and rulers about them : 

‘** Touch not mine anointed ones, 

And do my prophets no harm." 
In the strictest sense, therefore, the injunction applies 
to the Jews, and we ought to consider that fact in our 
bearing toward the Jews. Yet Christ is the true Israel, 
and in him we share all the promises to Abraham and 
Jacob. Again, every true child of God and member 
of Christ is one of God's anointed ones, and should 
be held sacred by whoever would please God. Yet 
this is for God's sake, for Christ's sake, and not for 
the sake of the anointed one. Thus many a passage 
of Scripture has a narrower meaning and a broader 
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one, and a richer and a deeper meaning than we are 
likely to get from it through taking its surface mean- 
ing, and thinking that that is-all. 


x 
Evolution and the Book of Genesis 


One advantage of the ‘‘ evolution’’ theory is that it 
brings out differences of opinion among Bible readers 
and readers of The Sunday School Times. And, of 
course, there is gain in intelligent discussion on such 
a subject. One sort of readets is positive that ‘ evo- 
lution ’’ is an aid to infidelity, and that at the best it 
tends to undervalue and depreciate Bible teachings 
and the accuracy of the inspired record concerning 
the processes of creation. Another sort of readers 
finds in it fresh evidence of the truth in the Book of 
Genesis as it stands. Recently a note on this subject 
appeared in these columns, in response to an ‘‘Ala- 
bama Bible student.’’ This, as usual, called out com- 
ments on both sides of the question. And first a 
pretty positive reader from California, who has no 
doubt as to the orthodoxy of his own views, or of his 
full knowledge of Bible teachings and their meaning 
when creation is involved, says plainly : 


I think a good many Sunday-school teachers will be grieved, 
as I am, to read your reply to the ‘‘Alabama Bible student'’ on 
evolution. As far as my experience goes, there is no weapon 
used to destroy faith in God's Word so effective with young 
people as this hypothesis, which is generally put forward as a 
demonstrated fact. ~And when attempts are made to reconcile 
the two, such as saying that the statement in Genesis that man 
was formed out of the dust of the ground means that he was 
evolved from a species of ape,—why, infidels just laugh at what 
they call juggling with words. The ‘popular statement’’ 
which you allude to, that God created all things out of nothing 
by the word of his power, is found in the Presbyterian Shorter 
Catechism, and is founded on Hebrews 11:3. Unless we be- 
lieve in the eternal existence of matter, I see no escape from 
the Presbyterian doctrine. Again, how can the theory be 
reconciled with the Bible doctrine of the fall of Adam ? 


Perhaps the best immediate response to this ex- 
treme utterance will be the following other letter, 
also from California, from one who will hardly con- 
sent to call himself an ape or an infidel. He says: 


I read with a great deal of interest your comment on ‘ Evo- 
lution as an Unproved Hypothesis."’ Personally I believe, 
and have believed for some time, that evolution, whether 
proved or unproved, will never affect the genuineness of the 
account of creation in Genesis. Somehow earnest Bible stu- 
dents have gotten the idea that we have in Genesis the process 
the Creator employed in man's creation, while, as a matter of 
fact, we have nothing of the kind. The author of Genesis in 
a few simple words tells us merely the material the Almighty 
used in man's creation : ‘‘And the Lord God formed man out 
of the dust of the earth,’’—out of the same elements that the 
earth itself was built up of, or, perhaps better, the elements 
constituting man's physical being, such as carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, etc., all of them elements forming constituent parts of 
our own earth, I take this to mean, ‘The energizing, vitalizing 
force, life, of this mass, is applied by, and comes from, the 
Creator himself. Paul expresses the same idea when he tells 
us that the “first man is of the earth earthy."’ 

Nowhere is there anything said as to the length of time re- 
quired in forming this being, man, unless we wish to interpret 
literally the word’ *‘ day’ in this instance, and make it read 
‘**period,’’ in the other creative days. To me everything 
seems to be in perfect harmony in this record of creation in 
Genesis with that of well-known facts in science. Genesis 
teaches that man was the last of earth's created beings. 
Science teaches the same. Genesis tell§ us that man's physi- 
cal being has in it only elements which are also found in our 
earth. Science tells the same story. Genesis records the fact 
that the human race sprang from one pair. Science is begin- 
ning to tell the same thing. Incidentally, we are given a hint 
as to the origin of sex, recorded, it is true, in figurative or 
veiled language, yet a hint which, even the most ardent evolu- 
tionist must admit, tells practically the same fact in a few 
words which he—the scientist—requires many written pages to 
demonstrate. Not so very long ago, a skeptical scientist said 
to me, ** How absurd the claim of Moses that there was any 
such a thing as light before the sun made its appearance."’ 
And yet to-day our best scientific scholars agree that there was 
such a thing as cosmical light long before the sun was visible 


from the earth. ‘The whole order of creation, as we have it - 


in this first chapter of Genesis, is remarkably—yes, marvel- 
ously—in harmony with that which science teaches to-day. 
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Why, for instance, did Moses not place the’ creation of man 
first? How did it happen that he places the creation of sea 
animals and birds before those of land animals, even as does 
science to-day? Did he merely happen to make a good 
guess? Ifso, howdid it happen that he guessed so differently 
from all ancient writers who tell about creation, and an- 
nounced scientific fact, in veiled language though it be, thou- 
sands of years before patient and persevering scientific research 
arrived at the same conclusion? Yes, indeed, we may well 
exclaim, with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Thy word is true from the begin- 
ning.’’ Let us not, however, read into the Bible that which is 
not in it, and then blame science’ for not agreeing with that 
which we have read into it, and which is, after all, not there. 

We often meet those who say, ‘‘ Why should God employ 
such a round-about method of creation as evolution teaches ?"’ 
We do not know why, but may we not ask, just as well, ‘‘ Why 
does God build up coral reefs and islands in the way he does, 
when he could just as well bring these islands into existence in 
a moment?" Evidently it is his way to build these islands 
in this slow way. Perhaps it was his way to create man as 
well as other animals by the evolutionary process. . And, 
again, it may not have been. Perhaps we shall never know 
until the secret things of eternity are all revealed. But whether 
evolution can ever be proven or not, of this one thing I am 
most thoroughly satisfied: there is nothing in the Mosaic 
account of creation that is in conflict with the theory of evolu- 
tion, if rightly understood. 


Among the most eminent advocates of evolution as 
God's method of creation have been, for long years, pro- 
nounced Presbyterians, loving the Westminster Cate- 
chism, and attached to the Confession of Faith. Yet 
our first California correspondent will probably be 
privileged to doubt evolution without being counted 
heterodox by his many Presbyterian brethren who 
disagree with him. He will probably gain new and 
larger views of Bible truth as the years go on,—and so 
ought we all to do. 


x< 


Why Does God Insist 
on Our Having Faith? 


Faith is a prerequisite to miracles, as it also is 
to prayer. The recent editorial in these columns, 
‘*Has the Day of Miracles Gone By?’’ has called 
forth an inquiry on this point from a valued reader 
in Indiana. He asks: 


Your remarks on modern miracles and the relation of your 
own experiences in receiving answers to prayers, in a recent 
number of The Sunday School Times, are deeply interesting 
and full of encouragement. But will you not give your readers 
some reasons why faith is so essential to such miracles as you 
mention? Why must we believe before we receive? Why 
might not our heavenly Father grant our prayers when we 
doubted his willingness to do so, just as our earthly parents 
often do? By so @oing they increase faith in their children. 
Would it not be so with Christian faith? Many Christians 
are slow of heart to believe, yet they want to believe, for they 
want the blessings that come through faith. But without faith 
they cannot have faith. It is puzzling. Give us your thoughts 
on the subject. 


Does that writer think that one who is an enemy of 
God can come to God in confidence, asking for added 
strength to oppose God, and expect to have his prayer 
answered? Would an earthly father grant such’a 
prayer to his earthly child? If a patient were to come 
to a physician saying that he needed medical treat- 
ment, and the physician were to say, ‘‘I will cure you 
if you'll do as I prescribe for you,’’ would it be rea- 
sonable for the patient to say, ‘‘1 will not take your 
medicine, but I will trust you’’ ? So in every case in 
every sphere of life. Every petitioner of God knows 
his duty, the doing of which will prove his faith. No 
such petitioner need ever be in doubt as to his duty in 
order to bring his faith. Faith, trust, confidence, 
is vitally essential to co-operation. It may be said 
reverently that God could not grant prayers to those 
who will not trust him. ‘‘ Without faith it is. impos- 
sible to be well pleasing unto him.’’. Never let us 
dare to approach God in prayer, saying, or feeling, «1 
cannot trust you, I cannot have faith in you, for you 
are not a God to be trusted ; but I want some of your 
gifts, and, if you are as good as the average parent, 
you’ ll give them to me.’ 
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Lesson 13. September 29. Third Quarterly Review 


(Read the Scripture Lessons of the Quarter) 





Golden Text: The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him.—Psa. 103 : 17 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7—God the Creator of All Things. .. . . Gen. 1:1to2:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption... . . Gen 3: 1-15 
3 July 21.—Noah Savedin the Ark... 2... 2... Gen. 8 : t-22 
4 July 28.—God Calls Abram... .....-5-4. Gen. 12: 1-9 
5. August 4—AbramandLot...........-. Gen 13: 1-18 
6 August 11 —God’s Promise to Abraham . . Gen. 15 : 1-18 
7 August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession ...... . Gen. 18 : 16-33 
8 August 25.—Abraham and Isaac. .......+. Gen. 22 : 1-14 
9 September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker ...... . Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10: September 8.—Jacob at Bethel... ....... Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11, September r5.—Jacob a Prince with God... .. . Gen, 32 : 1-32 


12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson Prov. 23 : 29-35 


13. September 29.—Review. 
x 


Why create a universe that man may live for but a 
flash on one of its specks ? 


, tb 
International Home Readings 


MON.—Gen. 1:1 to 2:3. God the Creator of all things. 


TuEs.—Gen, 3: 1-15. Beginning of sin and redemption, 
WED.—Gen. 8 : 1-22. Noah saved in the ark. 
THURS.—Gen. 12: 1-9. God calls Abram. 
FRi.—Gen. 15: 1-18. God's promise to Abram. 
SaT.—Gen. 18 : 16-33. Abraham's intercession. 
SuN.—Gen. 28: 10-22. Jacob at Bethel. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
% 


The man who fears new enterprises shal know no 
glorious achievements. 





Would you like an interesting printed review, 
Sor the whole school, of the lessons of the quarter 
just closing? The advertising pages in this 
issue give full particulars. 
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Review Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
“ The Mercy of the Lord "’ (Goluen Text) 
1. God’s Mercy in Creation : 

Let as make man in our image (Gen. 1 : 26 27). 

What is man, that thou art mindful? (isa. 8 : 3-6.) 
He did good and gave you... . rains (Acts 14 : 17). 
2. In Redemption. 

He shall bruise thy head (Gen. 3: 15). 

Redemption, the forgiveness of our sins (Col. 1. 147 
God sent forth his Son, born of a woman (Gai. 4: 4,5). 
3+ In Preservation : 

/ will not again curse (Gen. 8 : 21, 22). 

God is our refuge and strength (V’sa. 46: 1). 
Your... Father knoweth that ve have need (Matt. 6 : 31-33). 
4- In His Call: 

Get thee out... . 1 will bless thee (Gen. 12: 1-3). 

Whom he foreordained, . . . he also called (Ror 8 : 30). 
According to kis own purpose and grace (2 ‘lim. 1 : 9). 
5- In His Promise : 

The land which thou seest... will l give (Gen. 
Not one thing hath failed of all (Josh. 23 : 14) 

My words shall not pass away (Luke ar : 33). 
6. In His Covenant : 

Jehovah made a covenant with Abram (Gen. 15: 
To remember his holy covenant ( Luke 1 : 72, 73). 
Hé sware by himself, . . . I will bless (Heb. 6 : 13, 14). 

7- In Hearing Prayer : 

Abraham drew near, and said (Gen. 18 : 23-25). 

Draw near... unto the throne of grace (Heb. 4 : 16). 
Hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come (Psa. 65 : 2). 
8. in Rewarding Faith : 

Now / know that thou fearest God (Gen. 22 : 12). 
By faith Abraham .. . offered up Isaac (Heb. 11 : 17-19). 
Approved, . . . shall receive the crown of life-(jas. 1 : 12). 


13 : 14-17). 








9. In Bestowing Blessing : 
Isaac sowed, ... and found (Gen. 26 : 12-14). 
He... giveth thee power to get wealth (Deut. 8 : 18). 
Thou shalt lend unto many nations (Deut. 15 : 6). 
10. In His Watch-Care : 
lam with thee, and will keep thee (Gen. 28 : 15). 
Trust in Jehovah ;... dwell in the land (Psa. 37 : 3). 
The fruit . ; . shall shake like Lebanon (Psa. 72 : 16). 
us. In Giving Victory : 
Thou hast striven,... and hast prevailed (Gen. 32 : 28). 
He giveth power to the faint (Isa. 40 : 29-31). 
Madest them. . . unto our God a kingdom (Rev. 5 : 9, 10). 
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Few come up from Egypi as clean as they go aown., 
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Titles and Golden Texts 
Studies in the Lives of the Patriarchs 
I. GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the 


earth.— Gen. 7 : 7. 


2. BEGINNING OF SIN AND REDEMPTION. 


Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound, 
—Rom. 5 : 20. 
3 NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK. 


Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.—Gen. 
6:8. 
4. GOD CALLS ABRAM. 


I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; and 
thou shalt. be a blessing. — Gen. 72 : 2. 
5. ABRAM AND LOT. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them. — Matt. 7 : 12. 
6. GOD'S PROMISE TO ABRAHAM. 


I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward, — 
Gen, 15 : 1. 


7. ABRAHAM'S INTERCESSION, 
The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. —/Jas. 5 : 76. 
8. ABRAHAM AND ISAAC, 
By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac.— Heb, 17 : 17. 
g. ISAAC THE PEACEMAKER. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God.— Matz. 5 : 9. 
10. JACOB AT BETHEL. 


Surely the Lord is in this place. —Gen. 28 : 16. 
If. JACOB A ?RINCE WITH GOD. 


Men ought always to pray, and not to faint. —Luke 
w8: 2. ; 


12. TEMPERANCE LESSON. 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise. —/Prov. 20 - /. 
13. REVIEW. 

The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting upon them that fear him. —Psa. 703 : 17. 


“ 


All human history is chaos without the moving of 
the Spirit of God. 


ee 
Our Fellow- Travelers 


By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


“* And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met 
him.’’—Gen. 32: 1. 


PILGRIM, plodding home from far, 
Looked down the road one weary day. 
Lo, hosts of shining ones he saw! 
The angels met him ‘‘on his way.” 


The place was Mahanaim named. 
For pilgrims is there none to-day ? 

I search the crimson clouds of dawn, 
And stars all gold when mortals pray. 


Those angels journey in what road 
That home to God will surely run ? 

O soul! that road is ’neath thy feet, 
If thou the will of God hast done. 


Life, then, will have no fear, and death 
Will be a welcome meeting-place, 
Where thou wilt see thy shining ones, 

And they will greet thee face to face. 


WATERTOWN, Mass, 
% 


The existence:of man does not account for the 
origin of God. 
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Review Teaching-Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE quarter has been a study of spiritual crises. 
Character was as grand in the beginning as now. 
Religion is not an evolution. 

1. The Creator makes a world .full of potencies, 
and makes man to handle them while he remains in 
his image. 

2. Sin and consequent weakness begin, but there is 
also a merciful promise of recovery. 

3. Out of a world where every imagination of the 
heart was evil, the one righteous man was saved by 
the ark. 

4. One family is chosen to receive religious devel- 
opment for twenty centuries, and to realize the promise 
of a Redeemer. 

5. Abram gives Lot his choice, showing that soul is 
greater than land. 

6. The stars are set as pledge of the multitude of 
Abram’s descendants, and of the power of God to 
fulfil promises. 

7. Abram's intimacy with God was such that he 
could take part in governing and punishing the world, 
—Sodom. 
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8. Abram’s trust in God was such that he trusted 
his son Isaac to him, living or dying. He thus. be- 
came so eminent in grace that God could say to him, 
‘*Walk before me, and be thou perfect.’’ 

g. Isaac shows his likeness to his father and his 
fitness to belong to the line of spiritual teroes. He 
is one of the blessed peacemakers. 

10. Jacob, the nextin the line, is converted at Bethel, 
and pitches his life to the keynote of the divine. 

11. Jacob makes restitution to Esau. and prevails 
with God in prayer. These things happenec as sam- 
ple cases, and were written for our edificati 1. 

12. Temperance. There can be no mor: startling 


one 
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proof of man's perversion than his choosing every 
kind of damnation in taking intoxicating drink. 
UNIverRsITY PARK, COoLo. 


Abraham makes Isaac possible. 





For a school review of this quarter's lessons, 
don't forget the *‘ Review Bible Lights,’’ for so 
many years a feature of The Sunday School 
Times. The advertising pages in this issue 
give full particulars. 
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Review Lesson-Thoughts 


By Alexander 


N LESSON 1 the loftiest conception of creation is 
presented in a form adapted to the stage of cul- 
ture then reached, and designed to oppose polythe- 
istic and unworthy accounts of the beginning. It 
asserts that one God created all things, that the 
method of creation was by his bare word, that his 
purpose was completely fulfilled, that there was an 
ascending movement in creation, which was realized 
in time by successive steps ; that man was the climax 
of all, united to, and yet parted by a great gulf from, 
the animals. 

Lesson 2 tells how sin came in. Man was under 
law, and that in its simplest form. Temptation to 
break law attends law as shadow does sunshine, but 
in a sinless creature does not spring up within, but is 
suggested from without. Thereisa personal tempter. 
The steps by which man succumbs are analyzed into 
(1) doubt of reality of the prohibition, (2) denial of 
fatal consequences, (3) perception of fascination of the 
prohibited object, especially of its appeal to sense, 
which was the avenue by which, in an undeveloped 
being like the first man, temptation would approach. 
The consequences are analyzed into (1) knowledge of 
good and evil, the moral nature awaking to discern 
right and wrong, but the awaking being bitter, and 
leading not to being ‘‘as gods,’’ but as beasts ; (2) 
disturbed relations with God, and fear of his presence ; 
(3) attempts to blame God er circumstances for sin. 
But a gleam of hope shines from the very first, and a 
promise of victory over the tempter is as old as his 
first victory over man. 

Lesson 3 deals with the cessation of the flood. It 
begins with a wonderful assertion of God's love and 
pity for Noah and ‘every living thing, and all the 
cattle.’ He remembers mercy in the midst of wrath. 
He smites unwillingly and in measure, and delights 
to hold his hand. Judgment is his work indeed, but 
‘this strange work’’ and mercy is his natural self- 
revelation. The lesson emphasizes the slow subsi- 
‘dence. God moves slowly, and uses physical pro- 
cesses, sitting king upon the flood. Noah's patient 
expectance is, so to say, underlined. He waits for 
forty days, then for seven more, and yet another 
seven. Even then he remains in the ark, though the 
‘‘face of the ground was dry,'’ till God bids him 
come forth, and as soon as he gets his orders he 
obeys. Patient waiting and prompt obedience should 
be ours. Thankful worship was his first act. God's 
promise that in future he would not smite, but seek 
to win by benefits, was motived by the very ‘ evil’ 
of ‘* man’s heart,’’ which might have seemed a reason 
for increased severity. 

Lesson 4 brings out the characteristics of a life of 
faith. God does not hide the sacrifices which such a 
life involves. It is separation from earthly ties. The 
loss is plain, the gain misty, as always. A great 
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hope beckons, which rests only on God's bare word. 
Faith gives reality to it Obedience, immediate, un- 
hesitating, complete, is faith's answer to God's com- 
mand. Success follows obedience. There is only 
one course of life, which is sure of realizing its aims. 
All that is told of Abram’s march is that he set out to 
go, and that he arrived whither he intended. Can 
anybody sum up his life so except a Christian? The 
detachment from surroundings, which a life of faith 
brings about, is seen in Abram. He dwelt in taber- 
nacles, because he looked for the city. He wandered 
as a pilgrim through the land, and wherever he 
pitched his tent he built an altar first. 

In Lesson 5 the man of faith is contrasted with the 
man of sense. Abram and Lot both needed wide 
runs for their cattle, and, as usual, the servants were 
more quarrelsome than the masters. Abram’s disin- 
terestedness was the result of his faith. Lot chose 
what would pay best. He thrust himself into moral 
danger, because the grass down in the vale of Sodom 
was plentiful, and he got the grass, and a good deal 
more that he did not calculateon. Abram’s unselfish 
faith was rewarded by larger promises and posses- 
sions, as it always is. 

Depression and doubt often follow great efforts, and 
Abram was cast down after his victory over Chedor- 
laomer. God's promise of protection and reward 
appears to have accentuated his doubts, as he had 
been fed on words for long, and wished something 
solid. His childlessness troubled him, and God dealt 
with that simply by repeating the promise and point- 
ing to the stars. Abram received nothing new, but, 
somehow, the reiterated promise became more credi- 
ble, and ‘‘he believed God.’’ Our moods are at 
fault, not God's word, if we cannot grasp it as firm. 
Our eyes, not the sun, are to blame, if we do not see. 
That belief was ‘‘ counted for righteousness,’’ be- 
cause to believe God is essentially righteousness, — 
that is, an act conformed to the will of God, and 
because such faith is the germ of all righteousness, 
and opens the door for the entrance of the divine life, 
which is ‘‘ created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth.’’ Abram’s second doubt, as to inheriting the 
land, was dealt with by the ‘covenant, which was but 
a promise sealed with a symbol. God made a cove- 
nant with Abram ; it is not said that Abram made 
a covenant with God. Faith accepts the divine 
promise. 

In Lesson 7 the life of faith is seen in its power 
with God. It secures knowledge of divine purposes. 
‘« The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.’’ 
It moves to compassion for sinners. It emboldens to 
persistent pleading, which is compatible with deep 
reverence, and which is encouraged to ask the more 
the more it receives. It appeals to a law to which 
God cannot but conform, urging that, because a cer- 
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tein course is right as men deem rightness, God will 
take it,—a principle to be very carefully applied, 
since our knowledge is limited and our judgment 
fallible ! The intercession of a man of faith is a real 
power, and, like vapors drawn up by sun, descend- 
ing in rain on dry places, brings down blessings. 

The crowning trial and triumph by faith is set forth 
in Lesson 8. The sharpest tests of faith sometimes 
come late in life. The form of the test may have 
been due ‘to the prevalence of child sacrifice, but the 
purpose was not so much to condemn that practice as 
to try Abraham in his tenderest point. It was his 
faith, even more than his natural affection, that was 
staggered and tortured by the command ; for Isaac 
was the one frail reed on which all his hope of the 
fulfilment of the promise leaned. God seemed to 
speak with two voices, and the promise and the com- 
mand were absolutely opposed. Faith triumphed, 
for Abraham believed that somehow God wouid pro- 
vide the lamb, and that he ‘‘and the lad’ would 
come back to the servants. Deliverance was post- 
poned to the last moment that victorious faith and 
unhesitating obedience might have their perfect work. 
And the great truth was thus written more deeply on 
Abraham's heart that ‘‘ the Lord wil) provide,’’ when 
his servants trust and obey. 

A beautiful picture of a quiet, meditative life, occu- 
pied with small duties and loving peace ‘‘at any 
price,’’ is given in Lesson 9. ‘The heir of the prom- 
ise settled down to prosperous farming. A diligent 
discharge of humble duties is the best preparation for 
a great destiny. Isaac is the first ‘‘Quaker,’’ we 
might say,—meek, peace-loving, ready to yield his 
rights rather than fight for them, and getting them at 
last, because enemies, who would have been delighted 
to fight, grew tired of striking and not being struck 
back. It takes two to make a quarrel, and it is better 
to suffer long and be kind, so as to disarm enemies, 
than to conquer them, and leave them enemies-still. 

Lesson 10. Jacob needed the vision, for he was a 
fugitive, and full of anxiety and fear. Its form re- 
flected both his surroundings and his mood. The 
ladder was like the terraced hill beside him, and it 
proclaimed the truth that every place on earth was in 
direct communication with heaven, and that every 
man may have troops of angels ministering to him, 
and a present God. The vision was interpreted by 
the promise, which assured Jacob that even the stolen 
birthright would carry the inheritance of the ancestral 
promise, ‘and that his journey would prosper. We 
may have the same assurance in all its fulness. 
Jacob was very precise in his enumeration of the 
clauses of the promise as the conditions on which he 
would serve God. He chaffered with God as he had 
done with men, and needed a great deal of educating 
still, which he got, partly from Laban, and still more 
from the wrestling at Peniel. 

That wrestling (Lesson 11) is in two parts,-—the 
‘*Man"’ wrestles with Jacob, which was a symbolic 
summing up of God's dealings with him, and Jacob 
resists till his natural strength is lamed. So God 
strives with us all. The second stage is that Jacob 
wrestles with the Man, and, weak as he is, is strong 
enough to keep him. His weapons were prayers and 
tears. God leaves us unless we hold him by desire, 
and he stays if we do. Prayer is not an easy thing, 
but a wrestling with one who is more than willing to 
give, if we are in dead earnest in asking. The new 
desire transforms Jacob, and he becomes Israel ; for 
he who lives, longing for God, prevails with God and 
man. The man whose true name is Israel hungers 
for fuller knowledge of the God who blesses him, but 
needs not to ask the name of him who came to him 
in the dark, and strove with him till he prevailed, 
and then gave him power to prevail with himself. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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An excuse was the first lie. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the blackboard the initial letters of all 
the titles of the lessons for the quarter, and the 

first word of each Goiden Text. Then review these 
with the school till they can repeat them swiftly. 
Having done this, sing some well-known and lively 
hymn. Then go on to review the lessons once more 
by the word-picture plan. This consists in your 
drawing word-pictures of various lessons,-and ask- 
ing the school to give you the title or the Golden 
Text, as you please. Then ask questions that will 
bring out the main facts of the lesson. For example, 
take Lesson 3. Say: ‘‘I see a picture. In it there 
is a great ship. Out of the ship I see people and 
many animals coming. Give the title.’’ Of course, 
this would be an easy picture. Take the same lesson, 
and make it more difficult, if you wish. For ex- 
ample : ‘‘I see a mountain. I see an altar, and at 
this altar there are men worshiping. Now I see some- 
thing very beautiful, which you all have seen.’’ Give 
the title. Again: ‘I see a man sitting at the door 
of his tent. Presently I see three strangers coming 
along. The mah rises and welcomes them, and they 
talk with each other.’’ Or, once more: ‘‘I see two 
men standing on a hill. They are looking over the 
land. Presently I see the younger of these men take 
all his flocks, and go to the best part of the land. 
What is'the title? Then go on in each lesson to call 
out the main facts, as, for example, in the lesson 
on Abram and Lot, ask: ‘‘ Who are these two men? 
What was the relationship of Lot to Abram? What 
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were they talking about? What did Lot's choice 
show, as to his character ?’’ This plan can be car- 
ried out through all the lessons of the quarter, but 
must be done in a lively manner, and the pictures 
must be vivid and the questions brief. Then, having 
notified some teacher beforehand, so that he may be 
prepared, ask him to give in two minutes the main 
teaching of the lessons for the quarter as a whole. 
New York CITy. , 
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Large lives flow, like mighty rivers, with less noise 
than tiny brooks. 


Sap 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Bible Songs ’’) 


Psalm too : 1-5. 
(141 : 1-3.) 


Psalm 106 : 1-6. 


(References in parentheses are to 
**God, that madest earth and heaven."’ 
** Songs of praise the angels sang."’ 

** Oh for a closer walk with God.”’ 


‘The whole world was lost in the darkness (153 : 1-5 ) 
of sin." Psalm 34: 11-18. 
‘** Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ (47 : 4-9.) 


‘** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go "’ Psalm 125 : 1-5. 
“I am thine, O Lord, I have heard thy (186: 1, 2.) 
voice."' 


Psalm 119 : 9-16. 
** Sweet hour of prayer."’ 


(172 : 7-12.) 
% 


God is most interested in the disinterested prayer. 





Would you like an interesting printed review, 
for the whole school, of the lessons of the quarter 
just closing? The advertising pages in this 
issue give full particulars. 
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For the Primary Feacher 
By George H. Archibald 


OYS and girls, let me tell you a story. Long, 
long ago, there was a kind Father who made a 

big round ball that he called the world. He in- 
tended making it a home for children he loved, and 
therefore made it comfortable and beautiful. He put 
it in its place, and arranged it so that it would stay 
just where he put it. It looked like this great round 
ball that I am drawing on the blackboard. This 
Father knew that many boys and girls, his children, 
would live in this home which he was making, and he 
was sure that, if they were to be as happy as he wanted 
them to be, that they must have lovely playgrounds 
in which to play, with shady trees to keep the sun off 
when it shone too brightly, and green grass that would 
be pleasant for their eyes and soft for their feet. He 
knew that warm houses would be necessary for them 
to live in, and that they must have water to drink and 
food to eat. His very first thought was to make his 
children as happy as possible, so he made the sun to 
give them light and keep them warm. He made the 
moon and stars to shine at night, so that it never 
would be altogether dark. He sent the snow in the 
winter to cover the seeds and the plants, and keep 
them warm while they were asleep under the ground. 
He knew that the boys and girls would love to coast 
and slide, and build snow houses and forts, so he sent 
Jack Frost to live near by. He knew that his chil- 
dren would sometimes have such heavy loads to draw, 
that, unless they had some help, they could never do 
it all alone, so he made the horses and oxen, and 
many other animals that would be helpful to them. 





So thoughtful was he of his children’s happiness, that 
he sent the beautiful birds to live with them. He 
taught them how to sing their happy songs, to build 
their pretty nests for their baby birds, and to find food 
for themselves and their little ones to eat. Such 
beautiful flowers as this kind Father sent to his chil- 
dren. !—more kinds than we could count if we did 
nothing else all day. He made so many of them that 
we can find them everywhere we go. He gave them 
their pretty colors and their sweet perfume, and said 
to his loved ones: ‘‘ They are yours. I made them 
for you. I hope they will make you happy.’’ He 
thought it would be best for his boys and girls to 
have homes of their own, so he gave to each of them 
a home of his own, with a mother to love and a 
father to care for them. 

Who was this kind Father that provided such a 
beautiful home for his children ? 

Lessons 1 and 2. After this home was finished, 
two of the children came to live in it. Do you know 
their names? Where did they live? What was the 
Garden of Eden like? Who can tell us the story of 
Adam and Eve? Did they always live in the Garden 
of Eden? Why not? 

Lesson 3. Do you know any vther person who 
lived in the beautiful home? Shortly after Adam and 
Eve died, there was a man who built a great boat. I 
will write the first letter of his name on the black- 
board. What was his name? Why did he build 
the ark? Who went into it? How long did they 
stay there? Why did they have to stay so long? 
What happened to the people who were not inside 
the ark with Noah? Why did God send the flood ? 

Lessons 4*o 8. Here is the name, on the black- 


lived in the beautiful home. 
was Abraham ? 
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board, of another of God's children who long ago 
What kind of a man 
Do you remember the name of his 
nephew? What kind of a man was Lot? How did 
Abraham show his love for Lot? Can one of the 
boys tell us the story? Tell me some things you 
know about Abraham. What was Abraham's son's 
name? Was Abraham obedient to God? How do 
you know he was? 

Lessons 9 to 11. Do you remember how the two 
sons of Isaac quarreled? What were their names? 
What kind of a man was Isaac? Do you remember 
the story we had about him ? 

When Jacob and Esau quarreled, where did Jacob 
go? What happened that night? What did he 
dream? Where did he go after that? What hap- 
pened when he came back? What did Jacob send to 
Esau? What did he ask God to do for him? Who 
knows a Golden Text we had with the word ‘‘ peace- 
makers '’ in it? 

Adam and Noah and Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and,Esau were ali children of the kind Father 
who made the beautiful home. Did they all obey 
him? Does he want his children to obey him 
always? Who are some of his children that now live 
in the beautiful round world? Does the kind Father 
provide for us as he used to for them? What has he 
given us to make us happy? Do you think he always 
knows when one of his children disobey him? Will 
all of you who are glad because of the loving 
Father's care bow your heads and thank him with 
me? Let us do so now, and then when we go home, 
—indeed, wherever we go,—let us try also to do the 
things we know he wants us to do. 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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The faithfulness of his heavenly Father makes 
Abraham the father of the faithful. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ET your pupils ask questions of one another con- 
cerning the lessons of the quarter. Direct their 
thoughts to these two topics : 

1. The Beginnings of Human History. Lead 
them to ask what is the purpose of the Bible, and 
why it was written. Show that its one object is to 
reveal to man redemption from sin, his great need of 
it, and God's wonderful provision for it. Let the 
Bible tell for itself when it began to be written, what 
were its first records, and what was done with them 
(Exod. 24 : 3-8). Show the natural development of 
a national literature, through its songs and stories of 
deeds of heroes, its laws and their administration, its 
great deeds and thoughts, and its account of its be- 
ginnings and of the beginnings of the world. Then 
ask, What does the first story of creation in the Bible 
teach us of God? What does the second story teach 
us of mankind and its relations with God? What 
three things caused man to sin? (Gen. 3:6.) What 
hope was awakened of resisting, and finally overcom- 
ing, temptation to sin? (3: 15.) Why was a curse 
pronounced on the ground ? (3: 17.) What did the 
curse bring at last? (6: 7.) Why were Noah and his 
family saved? (6:8, 9.) When and why was the 
curse removed ? (8 : 21, 22.) What was the sign of 
the first covenant God made with man? (g : 16, 17.) 
Tell briefly what the stories of the creation, the first 
sin and its consequences till the flood and its ending, 
meant fer the Hebrews, and mean for us. 

2. The Beginnings of Hebrew History. Here 
also lead the class to ask questions such as these : 
Who were the three founders of the nation often 
quoted by the Hebrews? What message did the 
Hebrews receive from them and give to the world? 
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Show how Abraham regarded God and his word (Gen. 
15 :6; Lesson 4), and how his faith stands for our 
example (Rom. 4 : 3, 23-25; Gal. 3:6, 7; Jas. 2: 
21-24). Show how he treated Lot (Lesson 5), and 
what spirit he showed toward his neighbor that we 
ought to follow, —how his patience was tried through 
many years, and never gave way (Lesson 6), his mer- 
ciful feeling toward wicked men because of the right- 
eous whose fortunes were bound up with theirs (Les- 
son 7), and his complete surrender of his will to God 
in his willingness to give back t» God, in the person 
of his only son, the promise he had received (Les- 
son 8). 

Thus you will impress on your pupils these five 
messages from Abraham to men of to-day, found in 
the five lessons about him: (1.) Believe in God. 
Compare with each message Christ's teaching of the 
same truth (John 14: 1-3.) (2.) Love thy neighbor 
(Matt. 22 : 39). (3-) Wait on the Lord (Luke 12 : 
35-37; 21:19). (4.) Have compassion on all men 
(Matt. 5 : 43-45; Luke to : 30-37). (5.) Surrender 
all to God (Matt. 10 : 37-39). ‘ 

Now turn to the story of Isaac, and ask what gave 
him a place among the patriarchs, Compare with it 
Matthew 5:9. ‘Take Jacob’s dream and promise be- 
side Christ's sayings (John 14 : 8, 15-17‘, and Jacob's 
great victory through self-surrender beside Christ's 
teaching (Luke 18 : 1-8), and his experience in his 
great struggle (Matt. 26 : 38-44). 

If you study these lessons as a whole, and their ‘re- 
lations with the New Testament, you will be able to 
show your pupils that the great principles which un- 
derlie the gospel of redemption from sin are found in 
the records of the Bible concerning the earliest times, 
and that they are the principles by which we now 
acquaint ourselves with God and guide our lives as 
disciples of Christ. Thus they will receive an im- 
pression of tne unity of the Bible which will abide 
with them to convince them that its messages are sent 
to us from God, 

Boston, 

“ 

Our richest blessings often lie in the oppostte direc- 

tion front our strongest desires. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 1 to 36). 
[For each nember of the Bib e class.) 

The lessons of this quarter have been of rare in- 
terest and great value. They have dealt with the 
origin of man’s working environment, with his spir- 
itual equipment for making the most of it, and with 
the historic beginnings of the race selected and 
trained by God to help him to fulfil is divine plans for 
the universe. They compel the thoughtful student to 
face the conditions of life, his relations to God, his 
responsibility for mankind and the sentient universe. 
However literally or freely we interpret the fascinating 
chapters of Genesis, they bring before us these funda- 
mental realities of life, and interpret our place in the 
working universe. The supremacy of God, the re- 
sponsibility of man, the strong tendency of human 
kind toward sin, the sad record of human history, the 
resisting power of right ideals conscientiously main- 
tained,—all are suggested as explaining the slowly 
developed purpose of God to bring about the world’s 
redemption through a race made in the course of time 
especially able to interpret God toman. These chap- 
ters raise many interesting questions : Do they admit 
of the current scientific explanations of the origins of 
the earth, of the human srame, of civilization, of so- 
cial distinctions, of nations, of morai reforms? Do 
they give countenance to the idea that man has ever 
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been growing in power and possibility from begin- 
nings relatively primitive? Do they permit of our 
estimate of Hebrew history precisely like any other 
history ? 

To the writer, these questions find a satisfying an- 
swer on closer inspection of these thirty-six chapters 
of Genesis. It seems absolutely clear that the writers 
were wholly absorbed by the purpose of conveying 
through these inherited traditions of their race—the 
accuracy in detail of which they were not in a position 
to determine, and, in fact, never questioned—these 
fundamental conceptions regarding God, man, the 
physical universe, and their moral and spiritual con- 
nections, and regarding the spiritual personality of 
the great founders of their race. The questions which 
the tendencies of our day toward minute investigation 
impel us to ask probably never entered their heads. 
They are legitimate questions for us to ask, but not 
essential. Whatever the actual facts in regard to the 
origin of the conditions of the life of to-day, the great 
outstanding and important data regarding God and 
man are accepted by all to-day just as these biblical 
writers stated them. If we seek for the religious 
truths they aimed to convey, instead of querying re- 
garding relatively unimportant details, we are fairer to 
them and to ourselves. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


(None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.) 


No volume for the general reader that does justice 
to the Book of Genesis has yet appeared. One which 
will be published in September, and which the writer 
has seen in nfanuscript, is first rate as far as it goes. 
It is entitled the ‘‘ Messages of the Prophetic and 
Priestly Historians’ (Scribners), and is by Professor 
McFadyen of Toronto. Dods’s works, although nearly 
twenty years old, are still about the best interpretations 
of Genesis as a whole for the general reader. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


1. God in Genesis 1-35. (1.) What are some of 
the leading attributes of God as set forth in these 
chapters ? (2.) What is his working relationship to 
the created world? [McLaren: 1.] (3.) Illustrate 
from the whole section his attitude toward sin and the 
sinner [McLaren : 3]. 

2. Man in Genesis 1-35. (4.) What are the at- 
tributes of human kind ascribed in Genesis? (5.) For 
what is man held responsible by God? (6.) What 
qualities of his are emphasized and (virtually) com- 
mended by these chapters? [McLaren : 4, 6.] 

3. The Universe in Genesis 1-35. (7.) What is 
the reason for the existence of the inhabited universe ? 
Does Genesis assign an untenable reason ? 

4. l/ts Moral Status. (8.) Do these chapters cor- 
rectly interpret the origin, tendencies, strength, and 
possible defeat of evil? [McLaren . 2.] 

5. The Chosen People. (g.) 1s it possible to con- 
ceive of any other practicable way of awakening man- 
kind to the true character of God and of sin than 
through an ethically sensitive nation educated to a 
proper conception of human needs and divine power ? 
(10.) Can we justify the enthusiasm of the Hebrew 
people for their ancestors, Abraham and Jacob, in 
view of the record of their careers? [McLaren : 8, 
last J. ] 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 


(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


After all, the fundamentals of right thinking and 
right living figure down to a very few convictions re- 
garding God, man, and the world. The one who 
starts with the true ideal of God cannot make a seri- 
ous mistake ; without this beginning his conceptions 
have no center. 
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A sensitiveness to the presence of God was the 
secret of the religious power and promise of the heroes 
of Genesis 1-35. This, with obedience, has never 
ceased to be the explanation of a divinely blessed life. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


x 


Noah's faith would not have floated him without 
his works. 





" 


For a school review of this quarter's lessons, 
don't forget the ‘‘ Review Bible Lights,’’ for so 
many years a feature of The Sunday School 
Times. The advertising pages in this issue 
give full particulars. 
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Signs of Social Progress 


N EFFORT was made, at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, to prepare for the Department of Social 
Economy an American exhibit which would convey 
some ‘dea of the marvelous progress being made in 
the development of our social life, and in the mani- 
festations of the awakened social spirit so character- 
istic of the times. A series of monographs was pre- 
pared under the direction of the late Professor Herbert 
B. Adams of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, the author of Our Country, wrote one on 
Religious Movements for Social Betterment (New 
York : Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cents), the demand for 
which soon exhausted the Government edition, and he 
has now published it as a little book. It interprets 
the exhibit of the League for Social Service, and re- 
views the changes taking place in religious activities 
looking to the redemption of the whole man, and to 
the salvation of society as contrasted with the nar- 
rower individualism of most church movements. The 
fundamental change which Dr. Strong discovers he 
ascribes to better adaptation of the leading churches 
to the spirit and needs of the times. The change in 
civilization from an individualistic to a social type, 
the progress of science, the rediscovery of the king- 
dom of God, are cited as significant. The results are 
traced in a new church architecture, in the practical 
application of religion to every-day life, in the fact 
that churches are regaiaing, or obtaining for the first 
time, a hold on the multitude ; in the co-operative 
spirit in church work, and in the general influence of 
religious activities on civilization. This argument 
covers about one-third of the book, and the rest 
is devoted to the evidences furnished by (1) the insti- 
tutional church ; (2) organized denominational effort 
for social betterment, especially in connection with 
schools and colleges; (3) the work of the Young 
Men's Christian Association ; (4) Young Women's 
Christian Association ; (5) the Salvation Army. 

Of one important phase of social progress no ques- 
tion is cause for greater reflection than that concern- 
ing the American negro. John R. Spears, in his 
book entitled Zhe American Slave Trade: An Ac- 
count of its Origin, Growth, and Suppression (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50), gives us what 
we might term the past, of the American negro ; 
and Booker T. Washington, in an admirable little 
volume entitled Zhe Future of the American Negro 
(Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. $1.50), furnishes 
the brighter picture by a calm and dispassionate look 
ahead. Mr. Spears has produced a very readable 
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book, the narrative of which, for most | 
people of the present generation, will be 
a veritable chamber of horrors, and ere- 
long will doubtless be looked upon rather 
as a work of fiction than history. The 
volume is popular in style, and illus- 
trated by forbidding cuts, which produce 
the intended effect upon the mind of the 
reader. It will not serve as history in its 
final form, but is very well grounded in 
good historical sources, and may serve 
as an antidote for those who do not share 
Mr. Washington's bright outlook upon 
the present and future. 

Those who have not heard Mr. Wash- 
ington should read his diagnosis of the 
present condition of the negro, his tell- 
ing arguments for their industrial educa- | 
tion, and for their upbuilding in character | 
and morality ; and those who have been | 
spellbound by Mr. Washington's oratory 
will welcome the chance to read again | 
and again in cold print this brief sum- | 
miary of his views. His inexorable logic, | 
his humor, and his sound common- | 
sense, are all persuasive. For the im- 
mediate future he foretells a great increase | 
in the negro population in the United 
States, due to the improved care of 
health and knowledge of life, which we 
may attribute to recent educational efforts. 
The argument for exportation he con- 
siders chimerical and impossible, and 
maintains that the negro should remain 
at the South, where he is better off to- 
day than in any other part of the coun- 
try.. He deprecates the agitation of 
extremists inciting to violence, and the 
reputation which the lawless have made 
for the South. He urges that every pos- 
sible effort should be made to prevent 


the negro race from becoming discour- | 


aged by the severity of its struggle for 
ascendency. 


conflict,’’ and concludes with an appeal 
for larger school opportunities for the 
negro, especially in the rural districts of 
the South, and an entreaty to the South- 
ern whites not to enact unfair legislation 
which may ‘‘ breed hatred, and keep 
alive in the heart of the black man the 
feeling that the white man means to op- 
press him.’’ The Slater Fund, in the 
gratuitous circulation of this volume, has 


service by taking advantage of the hear- 
ing which Mr. Washington has won 
among the Southern white people. 

Of wider application than to a single 
race is the discussion of Factory People 
and their Employers: How their Rela- 
tions are Made Pleasant and Profitable, 
(Handbooks for Practical Workers. New 
York : Lentilhon & Co. 75 cents), con- 
tained in a little handbook of practical 
methods of improving factory condi- 
tions and of the relation of employer 
and employee, by Edwin L. Shuey. 
This book will be an eye-opener to many 
persons who are unfamiliar with the 
magnitude of efforts which large indus- 
trial concerns are now making to secure 
an efficient and contented laboring force. 
Individual efforts of this kind are dis- 


cussed frequently in current magazines, | 


but one whose business has not led him 


| the employee's attitude toward the ques- 


He deprecates the exag- | - : 
: Rie s /vey with a finer method, wider scope, 
geration of what is usually termed ‘‘ race 


surprised at the scope and suggestiveness | 
of this little handbook. The facts it’ 
presents, rather than its trite argument, 
—which, the author says, is beyond its 
scope, —should be welcomed by any em- 
ployer, and might well produce valuable 
results in his hands. It will be read 
also with interest by many young, think- 
ing, working people, and may not fail to 
brighten their outlook, and perhaps show 
how they can assist in improving the 
status of wage-earners. More space 
might have been devoted with profit to 
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tions discussed. 

Industry to-day very naturally sug- 
gests monopoly, and much deep think- 
ing is being devoted to the principles 
and tendencies of great industrial com- 
binations. Professor James E. Le Ros- 
signol, of the University of Denver, has 
contributed a volume entitled Monopo- 
lies, Past and Present ($1.25), to the 
Library of Economics and Politics, pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. of 
New-York. After a brief introductory 
study of the nature of monopoly, in 
which some natural checks to its evils 
are pointed out, the author reviews mo- 
nopolies in ancient and medieval times, 
citing the guilds at special length, and 
also the exclusive trading companies of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


' Four chapters are then devoted to mo- 


nopoly in its modern form: First, as 


patents and copyrights ; second, as mu- | 


nicipal enterprises ; third, as railways ; 
and, fourth, as combinations of capital, 
or capitalistic monopolies. A conserva- 
tive tone, with abundant faith in the 
existent social order to solve its own dif- 
ficulties, pervades the volume. Although 
not an original contribution to economic 
theory, the book presents a fair survey 
such as an instructor might give to a 
class of college students of the chief 
points involved in a discussion of mo- 
nopoly. 

A volume which may be said to sur- 


and larger results, a still wider area of 
social progress, is entitled Substitutes for 
the Saloon (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. $1.30, net). This is the result of 
an investigation made by the Committee 
of Fifty under the direction of Professor 
Peabody of Harvard, Dr. E. R. L 
Gould of New York, and Professor Wil- 
liam M. Sloan of Columbia University. 
Special studies were made by practical 
experts in sixteen cities, and special 
papers were presented to the committee 


, by more than a dozen writers of large ex- 
seized the opportunity to do a valuable 


perience, in addition to which the com- 
mittee had the assistance of many persons 
in diffent localities. The results are not 
presented in a series of undigested and 
poorly edited reports, but the editor, 
Raymond Calkins, has written the re- 
port of the committee, This document, 
characterized by a clear and happy 
style, far-reaching insight, good sense, 
and a firm grasp of principles, combined 
with terseness of expression, comprises 
three hundred pages of the vo.ume, while 
in an appendix of an additional one hun- 
dred pages the statistics and main facts 
of the several reports on which the vol- 
ume is based are noted. Few persons 
will gather from the title of the volume 
the pleasant surprise that awaits them in 
its perusal. 
cussion of the liquor problem at all, but 
its chief purpose is rather to make it the 
connecting thread of a story that reviews 
all the significant factors in our social 
life, in order to show the ramifications 
and the true proportions of the liquor 
evil institutionalized, which is the main 
|theme. The saloon as a social center, 


to review them in their entirety will be! (+ Zooks and Writers" continued on page 602) 


It is not restricted to a dis- | 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
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upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regulam rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
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the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 602. 








Business Opportunities for All,— Loca- 
tions in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri, on the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way, —the very best agricultural section of the 
| United States, where farmers are prosperous 
and business men successful. There is a 
demand for competent men, with the neces- 
sary capital, for all branches of business. 
Some special opportunities for creamery men 
and millers. Good locations for general 
merchandise, hardware, harness, hotels, 
banks, and stock buyers. Correspondence 
| solicited. Write for maps and Maple Leaf- 
| lets. W. Jj. Reed, Industrial Agent, 604 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn, 


Iron and Copper, and where they are 
found, fully and interestingly described in 
the illustrated booklet containing large in- 
dexed map, plainly indicating the region 
in which this valuable ore is found, now 
ready for distribution by the Chicago and 
North-Western R’y. Copy will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two-cent 
stamp by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Will be issued September 15 


GEMS OF SONG 


For the Sunday- School 
288 PAGES 
By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN 














The most singable collection of the kind ever published. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $25.00 PER 100. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 20c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO. 
New York and Chicago 


Rally Day Music 


Autumn Leaves appropriate Sunday- 


school service for Rally Day, Harvest Home, or 








Thanksgiving ; full of carols, choruses, exercises, etc., | 


by Adam arg . 
cents per copy ; $4.00 undred, id. 
_Or, plenty of comele Ser Rally Day, Christmas, 
paeser, <a idren’s Day, and for every py em 
ound in ° . ind 
of a hymna Uplifted Voices book for 
2oth Century Sunde “school work. Edited by Adam 
Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted hosts of 
superintendents, choristers. and state officials. 15,000 
copies sold in twelve weeks. 30 cents for returnable 


Frank Lehman, and others. 5 


copy ; $25.00 per hundred. Specimen pages free. 
Published 
|Geibel &@ Lehman PiiAich Steet 





H4evEst AND RALLY DAY SERVICES. 
‘ enc roc. for our three latest. Catalogue of 
Sunday-school and cheir music free. . ° 
R E & CO. Chicago: 38 Fast Randolph 
William Street. 


Street. New York: 22 Nort 



















B. & B. 


Our new business 
guide-books 














for the new season are the most care- 
fully prepared and interesting we've 
yet published. 

First, the new 


autumn and winter fashion 
book and dry goods 
price book 
—ready September 6. A month later the 


special holiday catalogue 
and new book catalogue 


Pictures and prices to explain con- 
vincingly why and how this store ought 
to get your careful consideration before 
any buying’s done. Puts you in touch 
with larger, better assortments of choicer 
goods—especially the new Autumn and 
Winter ready-to-wear styles— Ladies’ 
Suits, Coats, Capes, Skirts, Waists— 
Misses’ and Girls’ ready-to-wear styles 





—Men's and Boys’ Clothing. 

We want you to believe it a duty to 
| yourself, as well as a favor to us, to send 
| your name and address now, with re- 
| quest for any or all three of these new 
| catalogues—sent free, postpaid. 

The new Autumn Silks and Dress 
Goods, here in unrivaled collection, are 
worthy of your inspection by sample. 
Say what kind, goods for what purpose, 
at about what price, so we'll know what 
to send samples of. 

Magnificent line of rich new Silks for 
waists, 85c. yard. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





NEW =—_ 


Genesis an? Exodus 


| In Outlines, Charts, and Tracing Maps. Chrono- 
logically arranged, giving time and place, tracin 

| journeys of Patriarchs and Children of Tosact throug 
the wilderness. Adapted to the Internationa! Sunday- 

School Lessons for 1901, 1902. By 1. N. Johns. 

Paper covers, prepaid, 20 cents. 

| THE ALPHA PUBLISHING CO., Sunbury, Pa. 


| BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 











| 











ee course, $1 per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 








Harvest Concert 
and Rally Day Sunday 


Our new Concert Exercise is bright and interest- 
ing, an:! so put together that it holds the interest 
until the end. Send five cents for copy, or ten 
cents for three different Harvest Exercises. 


W. A. Wilde Co., 110 Boylston St., Boston 














~ Send for a free sample of our new 


Review =« Rally Service 


for Rally Sunday, September 29. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston, Chicago 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the'following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


‘34 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
Ite less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten.copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a Cw can have 
. the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enong scapes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, london, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 


Massachusetts, at Haverhill . . October 1-3 


Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 8, 9 


Pennsylvania, at Chester . 


Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 22, 23 


Maine, at Lewiston . . October 22-24 
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Mount Hermon’s Splendid 
Growth 


OUNT HERMON SCHOOL, one 
of the four educational institutions 
which D. L. Moody founded, opened 
August 30 for its customary term with 
the largest enrolment in the history of 
the school, five hundred and seven stu- 
dents having been accepted. Mount 
Hermon is the largest private school of 
its kind in the United States. Its con- 
stituency is world wide. Its students 
come from every state in the Union, from 
every continent, and from almost every 
nation. Principal Cutler recently said : 
‘‘It should be understood that the 
school does not purpose to take students 
from other schools, but rather to provide 
a place for education for those who have 
not had previous advantages, and who 
could not go to another school."’ North- 
field Seminary opens September 12, and 
the Northfield Bible Training School, of 
which Dr. C. I. Scofield is president and 
imstructer, opens October 1. 
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school, and class. 
surest guide. 


Sunday-school. 
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67,000 CHILDREN} 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMI NA FOR THE SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free, for examination, to 
stors, superintendents, and committees. 

A. S. BARNES & -» Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where sup- 
plies may be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom 
would be glad to correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, 
When you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the 
It appears once a month. One advertiser or another, among these, 
is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church or 





A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 
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** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest, Samples free. 

Publishers of the New mtury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


Send for new catalogs. 
Hagerstown, 


M., P. MOLLER Maryland. 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-school. Write for our latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you. 





Reed organs and pianos at manufacturer’ s prices. 





A Sunday-School Hymn-Book that is Making 
istery 


Exalted Praise 


Endorsed in glowing terms by leading clergymen 
and Sunday-school workers. 10,000 copies sold in 
first seven weeks. Superior in quality, attractive in 
ap) oe in price ; 224 pages ; 250 selections. 

0 cents will bring you a returnable vellum 
de luxe copy, and novel introductory plan for sup- 
plying books without additional expense to school. 


MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 


Few churches with a plaster ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the plaster may drop without 


nouce- A Stamped-Steel Ceiling o¢ par. 
terns selected with good taste, properly my and 
decorated, will be durable and be sure to please. See 
that it is considered when you build or remodel. 
Send a diagram with measures and some descri 
tion of the room. A design or plam and estimate for 
the work complete can then be sent you. Especial 
attention given to church and residence work. 
Henry S. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., New York. 
Branch Office, 74 Equitable Building, Boston. 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
*¢ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ”’ 


just published, is the largest and most complete 


It is designe 

tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tue SunpAyY ScHoo. Times, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 
QUICKNESS OF PERCEPTION 

EYE AND EAR MEMORY 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 
MEMORY AND THOUGHT 

MEMORY TRAINING OF THE YOUNG 
$r each, postpaid ; the set, $5. Memorizing 
Scripture and Booklet free. 


Memory Library, Box 1202, New York City 


Ostermoor 


Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions.” 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will frequently be of distinct advantage 
to you. 





»ook for the purpose ever issued by The Century Co. 
to help young people toward the forma- 
: 


VOCALION ORGANS 


for Sunday-school use. The Vocalion’s prompt 
* speech "’ is as effective in marking rhythm as the 
piano. Its sustaining and orchestral qualities make 
it far more desirable. Objection that an organist 
would be necessary for the Vocalion is met by its 
absence of pedals (pedals if desired). The Vocalion’s 
full, rich diapason and delicate registers make it of 
inestimable value in accompanying the human voice. 
Organs shi on approval. Details on request. 
Send for Cata ri: K. 
Vocalion Organ Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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By W. H. 


utterances. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 


postage. 
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16mo. 
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GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 


“ Hlustrated by 


HALL Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 

He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 

common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen 

drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
of the book. Asa whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


The author's rich and varied 


Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 


The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and legislation in relation to substitutes 
for the saloon, are the topics which open 
Mr. Calkins’s discussion. He then re- 
views clubs, popular education, the 
church, the mission and the settlement, 
indoor and outdoor amusements, lunch- 
rooms and coffee-houses, with a digres- 
sion on English temperance houses, and 
finally touches one of the roots of the 
saloon in a discussion of the housing 
facilities for workingmen’s families and 
for single workingmen and women. One 
of the best chapters is that in which the 
difficult task of discussing the church, 
city missions, and social settlements, in 
their relation to each other and to their 
collective problems, is taken up and 
handled with great fairness and skill. 
This volume should go far to overcome 
some of the short-sighted criticism of 
the work of the Committee of Fifty, and 
to show what can be done by a band of 
representative public-spirited citizens, 
united for the study of a great social 


question. 
<20 


Books Received 
August 30 to September 6 
American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
The O’erturn o' Botany Bay. By Aletheia. $r. 


The Committee of the Hartford Meeting, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Souvenir Program. Ninety-second Annual 
Meeting, Hartford, Connecticut, October 
8-11, I90I. 25 cents. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 

Little Arthur's History of Greece. By Arthur S. 


Walpole. $1.25. 
Two & One. By Charlotte M. Vaile. 50 
cents. 


Loving My Neighbor. .By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
60 cents. 

Stephen : A Story of the Little Crusaders. By 
Eva A. Madden. 50 cents. 

A Pair of Them. By Evelyn Raymond. 
cents. 

Stevenson's Attitude to Life. 
lin Genung. 60 cents. 

The Candle and the Cat. 


50 
By John Frank- 


By Mary F. Leon- 


ard. 50 cents. 

‘Our Uncle the Major."' By James Otis. 50 
cents. 

Good Manners. By Orison Swett Marden. 35 
cents. 

An Iron Will. By Orison Swett Marden. 35 
cents. 

Character. By Orison Swett Marden. 35 
cents. 

Cheerfulness as a Life Power. By Orison 
Swett Marden. 35 cents. 


The Hour of Opportunity. 
Marden. 50 cents. 
Saul. By Robert Browning. 60 cents. 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Be Ready, Be Active, Be Yourself. 
Ira Landrith. Paper, 10 cents. 


Hinds & Noble, New York 
Twentieth Century Educational Problems. By 
Alexander Copeland Millar, A.M. §t. 
Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati 
Science and Christianity. By F. Bettex. $1.50. 
The Christianity of Jesus Christ: Is it Ours? 
By Mark Guy Pearse. 25 cents net. 
Atonement. By S. M. Merrill. 25 cents net. 
Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 


‘Little Women"’ Play, The. Adapted by 
Elizabeth Lincoln Gould from Louisa May 
Alcott's Famous Story, ‘‘ Little Women.” 


By Orison Swett 


By Rev. 


50 cents. 
‘Little Men" Play, The. By Elizabeth Lin- 
coln Gould. 50 cents. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Lessons from Work. By Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D., D.C.L. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
How to Work for Christ. By R. A. Torrey. 


. 50. 
Sunny Side of Christianity. By Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D.D. 
Musical Ministries in the Church. By Waldo 
Selden Pratt, Mus.D. $r. 
Deborah. By James M. Ludlow. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

Topographical and Physical Map of Palestine. 

By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.S.E. Edited by 

George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. $3.50, 

net. 

The Union Press, Philadelphia 

Young Sprouts. By Mary Fielding Kalor. §r. 
The Rev. Newton Wray, Montgomery, N. Y. 


Church Finance. By Pastor Newton Wray. 
Paper, to cents. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’ 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


September 29, 1901. Missions : Growth 
of the Kingdom. Psalm 72. 
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be discouraged. The good has grown 
as well as the evil, and the good gains 
on the evil. In Christian lands moral 
sentiment rises from year to year. Things 
that our fathers tolerated are condemned. 
We let go some good things too often 
and too easily, but each age will climb 
on nearer to the dawn of day when the 
King shall come in glory, and the vic- 
tory will be won. 


x 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The kingdom begun (Mark 1 : 6- 
1S). 

TUES.—God's promise (Mark 4 : 26-32). 

WED.— Man's part (Luke ro : 1-9). 

THURS.—Prayer and missions (Acts 13: 
I-5). 

FRi.—Progress of the gospel (Isa. 35: 
I-10). 

SaT.—Its future success (Jer. 31 : 31-34). 











HERE is nothing more certain than | 
that in the name of Jesus every | 
knee shall bow, and that every tongue | 
shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father. We-shouid | 
believe this, no matter how ungodly the 
world, how cold the church, and how 
dark the heavens above. Some day 
Jesus will be King. Much more will we 
believe this when, instead of discourage- 
ment, we see the signs of hope and 
progress wherever we look. We have 
not only God’s promise on which to rest, 
but also the visible fulfilment of that 
promise unfolding before our eyes. 
When Robert Morrison went to China in 
1807, there were no Protestant Chris- | 
tians in the empire. At the time of the 
Boxer uprising there were more than one | 
hundred thousand. Bishop Moule, of | 
Hangchow, has seen the Protestant 
Church increase in his lifetime four hup- 
dred thousand per cent. In India, in 
1800, there was a mere handful of Prot- 
estant Christians. In Igoo there were 
more than half a million. In South 
America, Japan, Korea, Siam, Turkey, 
Persia, Africa, there was not a Protestant 
missionary at the beginning of the cen- | 
tury. In Korea alone the Protestant | 
work began but in 1884, and in 1890) 
there were only one hundred Christians 
in the empire. Now there are at least 
six thousand church-members, and three | 
times as many believers. 
“ | 
The new century begins with 249 mis- 
sionary societies, 15,460 Protestant mis- 
sionaries, 1,317,684 native Christians, 
355 hospitals, treating 2,579,651 patients 
annually ; 148 printing establishments, 
issuing yearly 364,904,399 pages ; and 
20,407 schools, with 1,049,378 pupils 
enrolled in them. These are not signs 
of a decaying kingdom. 





x 


Now and then some hostile critic of 
Christianity, or some despairing disciple, | 
declares the failure of the gospel to re- 
deem the world. And surely the world 
is still full of sin. The tares grow with ' 
the wheat, and will grow until the har- | 
vest. When the Son of man comes he} 
wilt find evil still in the world. But no} 
one with any knowledge of history can 


| enthusiastic about Postum that I cannot recom- 





And in heathen lands Christianity 
| works down and in and out and through, 
| and rests not day or night. We may be 
| discouraged because it does not prevail. 
The priests of the old religions are dis- 
| couraged because it does prevail. A 
‘leaflet of the Hindu Tract Society ex- 
claims : 

‘They have cast their net over our 
children by teaching them in our schools, 
and they have already made thousands 
of Christians, and are continuing to do 
so. They have penetrated the most out- 
of-the-way villages, and built churches 
there. If we continue to sleep as we 
have done in the past, not one will be 
ound worshiping in the temples in a 
very short time, —nay, the temples them- 
selves will be converted into Christian 
churches. Do you not know that the 
number of Christians is increasing, and 
the number of Hindu religionists is de- 
creasing, every day? Patriots of India, 
be warned in time! Do your duty! 
The Christian belief is slowly making 
way. It has in Europe a strong and 
powerful organization. Hinduism is 
daily being robbed of its votaries. We 
have slept long enough. Shall we not at 
last, with a great and grave danger loom- 
ing before us in all its huge and hideous 
proportions, shake off our lethargy ?”’ 


% 


No powers of men or devils can frus- 
trate the ultimate triumph of the will of 
God ; and that will is that the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ, and that 
he shall reign forever and ever. It is 
good for faint-hearted disciples to put 
their feet on this certainty, and to derive 
might and courage from it. 








Muscular Pastor 


Muscles Built Up by Common 
Sense Habit 


‘‘For years I have not been able to drink 
coffee, as it made me very nervous and gave 
me a headache. No one loved coffee more 
than I, and it was a severe trial to abandon its 
use. Nearly three years ago I saw Postum 
Cereal Coffee advertised, and concluded to 
try it. . 

‘“‘T have been so well pleased with it and its 
helpful effects that I have used it ever since. I 
carry packages with me when I visit other 
places. 

When I began to drink Postum, my muscles 
were flabby, as my habits are sedentary, but 
for the past two years my muscles have been 
hard, and I never felt stronger in my life than 
I do now at sixty years of age, and I attribute 
my strength of muscle to constant use of Pos- 
tum. I drink it three timesaday. I feel so 


mend it too highly wherever I go. Wishing 
you great success, yours truly,’" Rev. A. P. 
Moore, 474 Rhode Island St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The reason Postum builds up the human 
body to a prime condition of health is, that, 
when coffee is left off, the drug effects of the 
poison disappear, and the elements in Postum 
unite with albumen of the food to make gray 
matter and refill the delicate nerve centers all 
over the body and in the brain. This sets up a 
perfect condition of nerve health, and the result 





a We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 





Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Compa 


Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 ainut Street, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL........ sesssees 500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Other ChaimMns,. ............cceceseeseeeres 1,729,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 247,362 42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and 7reas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Mer. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Fdw ird F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn 5. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham tdward Lowber Welsh, 
rchibald R. Montgomery. 
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First Mo 
LOANS, 


FARM 
outheastern 
20 


North Dakota. 
residence, 17 years active 
banking and real estate 
business, Personal knowl- 


edge of every loan. Never made a 
foree re. Have not a dollar's 
worth of delinquent interest. Referen- 
ces gladly furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. Interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent allowed on daily balances on even 
$10), on funds left with us for invest- 
ment. Interest computed monthly. 

W.L.WILLIAMSON, Lisbon,N.D. 


Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. e have a number of cther good 
investment stocks. Send for list. 
Hugh MacRae & Co. Banhars. 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 














to 6% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 

record of our 22 years of careful placing, and 

this record covers the years of gross waterin 

of industrial investments, and the shrinkage o 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. There 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer 1 choice selection of first 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Ok coma. i 


la Write to 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 








Bullitt Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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separate classes. 


From Josiah Strong, President of the 
League for Social Service, New York 
Gi 


ity. 

“TI have read with much interest and satis- 
faction your first supplemental Sunday- 
school temperance lesson. It seems to me 
well calculated to accomplish the desired 
result. I wish Senday-echools everywhere 
might make use of it. I also like very much 
your Supplemental Bible Question Course, 
which is admirably adapted to train our 
youth in precisely those scriptural points 
concerning which they are to-day prover- 
bially ignorant.” 


From P. N. Peloubet, D.D. 

“1 think your idea excellent. Such su 
plemental lessons are, 1 think, among the 
very best ways of teaching temperance in 
the school.” 


From John Wanamaker. 

“Thanking you for your letter, at hand 
on my return from a week's absence, I 
hasten to say that my opinion of your quar- 
terly Supplemental Lesson upon temperance 
is t at, if all the preparations are as well 
done as the one presented to me, your work 
will be of incalculable value. Moderate 
statements, after all, are the strongest, and 
carry the farthest.” 


per hundred. 








is that the entire body feels the effect of it. 


A New Sunday-School 
Exercise on Temperance 


TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in a new supplemental exercise of responsive read- 
ings for use with the quarterly temperance lesson, or at any 
time in any Sunday-school. . There has been a real need for 
condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact 
on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material 
and price especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by 


Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number One has been carefully 
prepared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, 
Mr. John B. Smith, of whose work something may be learned from 
the following words of commendation : 


Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service 
such as this, and orders should be placed promptly. 
will be sent to any superintendent fof a two-cent stamp. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


From Amos R. Wells. 

“IT am very glad to put upon paper just 
what I said the other day about your exer- 
cise,— namely, I think there is a decided 
need for just such an exercise as Mr. Smith 
has prepared for the use of the entire school 
in connection with the temperance lessons. 
The first exercise of the series appears to me 
in every way a model,—attractive, concise 
forcible, and certain to leave a distinct and 
fine impression.” 


From Prank Delane, President Temper- 
ance Life Insurance Association. 

“TI have read the advance sheets of your 
Sunday-s:hool temperance lesson, and I 
think it is most excellent. The facts you 
have given as to the ‘ Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution’ can be verified 
at any time by correspondence in this office, 
and it seems to*me that the teaching of the 
entire lesson is most forcible.” 


From Mrs. J. K. Barney, Round - the- 
World Missionary of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

“In your Supplemental Temperance Les- 
son, Number 1, you have shown much tact 
in giving truth in a new way, and so pre- 
senting it that even the most prejudiced can- 
not object.” 


A specimen copy 
Price, $1.50 


























































































































THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 
LESS 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

it lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
= the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ES and 














1S 
rT most’ apis santerns, sNtoreopttcons Prtevres 
all prices. Full artioulars! n 260 page illus. book ; “ree, 
SeALL ISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassan St., New ¥ ork, 


THE. GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 


he —~ perfect, highest class bells in the yory 


Neneel y & Co., Watervliet, , West Troy P. O., 
CHUR “FURNITOR ReS* RGEISSLER is ci 








SCALE AUCTION 


RY, MAIL. Your < Own roms | 
She ll gn 


fic Pays the Freight, B 
 AsCORN SALVE will remove that 








Gre. ts cents, by mail, will fetch 
x If you're not satisfied, return 
the empty box, and we'll send back 
your money 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


Knowledge of Food 


Proper Selection of Great Importance 
in Summer 


The feeding of infants is a very serious propo- 
sition, as all mothers know. Food must be 
wsed that will easily digest, or the undigested 
parts will be thrown into the intestines and 


cause sickness. 


It is important to know that a food can be | 
ebtained that is always safe ; that is Grape- | 


Nuts. 

A mother writes: ‘‘My baby took the first | 
premium ata baby show on the 8th inst., and 
is in every way a prize baby. I have fed him 
on Grape-Nuts since he was five months old. 
Ialso use your Postum Food Coffee for my- 
self." Mrs. L. F. Fishback, Alvin, Tex. 

Grape-Nuts food is not made solely for a | 
baby food by any means, but is manufactured 
for all human beings who have trifling, or 


serious, difficulties in the stomach and bowels. 

One especial point of value is that the food 
is predigested in the process of manufacture, 
not by any drugs or chemicals whatsoever, 
but simply by the action of heat, moisture, and 
time, which permits the diastase to grow, and 
change the starch into grape-sugar. This pre- 
sents food to the system ready for immediate 
assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the fact 
that it is easily digested, is that it supplies the 
needed elements to quickly rebuild the cells in 
the brain and nerve centers throughout 
body. 
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There are some things in the Bible which it is almost impossible 
to understand and explain. Infidels constantly use them to justify their own negations 
and to assail the position of the Christian believer. 


WAS THERE ACTUALLY A FLOOD, AND IF $0, HOW DID WOAH GET TWO OF EACH SPECIES INTO THE ARK? 
2. IS THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS A LITERAL HISTORY? 
3. WHERE 01D CAIN GET HIS WIFE? 4. WAS JONAH SWALLOWED BY A WHALE? 
&. WAS JESUS THREE DAYS AND THREE MIGHTS IN THE HEART OF THE EARTH? 
6. HOW EXPLAIN CHRIST'S COMMENDATION OF THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD ? 
7. WOW EXPLAIN PAUL'S RECOMMENDATION TO TIMOTHY OF THE USE OF WINE? 














8. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL'S ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN AND MARRIAGE? 
9. HOW ACCOUNT FOR SUPPOSEO CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BIBLE? 
10. HOW ACCOUNT FOR STORIES AND REFERENCES CLAIMED TO BE IMMODEST AND IMPURE ? 
11. HOW ACCOUNT FOR THE BIBLE’S APPARENT ENDORSEMENT OF HUMAN SACRIFICE ? 
12. WILL THOSE WHO REFUSE TO ACCEPT JESUS AS THEIR SAVIOUR SUFFER FOR EVER AND EVER? 


These are some of the stock objections which often delight infidels and sometimes confound the christian. 
Can they be answered? They have n already. One of the foremost Bible scholars and christian 
leaders of the world was appointed this great task last winter, and aieeet his answers to ten of these 
hard problems have appeared in the columns of THE RAM RN, that ry independent 
= ous weekly. Others will follow in frequent editions this fall oat winter. such interesting 
ies will be found this season in ny other os pager of the world. There has been such a demand for 
“these articles that those Teams foy m put in small book form. A copy will be sent 
absolutely free and id to aoa pte who will make for the same to the 
publishers of THE PRAMS S HORN and as evidence of their interest will enclose Twenty-five 
cents for a trial subscription to that popular weekly. It will be sent from now till New Years 
for a quarter, though the regular price is half a dollar. In addition to the paper for four full 
months, the subscriber will receive a free copy of the little book above mentioned 
’ all charges prepaid, This exceptional offer not only enables the subscriber 
— | e to secure a copy of this book free of charge, but also one of the most unique and 
interesting publications which modern journalism has produced for almost 
twenty weeks, at a merety nominal price. 
Bishop ©. C. MeCabe saya: “ The Ram’s Horn %, a wonderful r. Hon. John Wanamaker says: “ Many a single copy of The Ram’s Horn 
~~ It ought to hove @ million subscribers oo is wortha year's subscrip tion." . wd 
in the 


Send Twenty-five cents in coin or st most convenient addressed to 
THE RAM’S HORN, 112 LaSALLE AVENUE, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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| You Can Play Them Without Learning 
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THE WON DERFUL ZOBO 


A Real Novelty for Entertainments and Outings 
Zobo is the only solid brass musical instrument that 
everybody can play. Absolutely no instructions 

| nor the slightest ato vledge of music required. If you 
can hum a tune you can play a Zobo. Forma 
Zobo Band and make noney for your church or club, 


SPECIAL OFPER.—To introduce the won- 
C derful Zobo we will send one carefully packed, 
* together with our handsomely iNustrat 
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See nal ee there will be no more. ADDRESS 5 a 6 * | STRAUSS MFG. CO., head 2‘, 142-146 W. 14TH ST., NEW YORE 
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| Month Only 
Free Scholarships 


«e«INe«e 
ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING, 


THE GENUINE 
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EVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS, 
formerly printed in The 
Sunday School Times and 
reprinted 





} Educational 


“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Dr. wi inston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- { 
boro, Va., was ‘cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 

ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
You can be cured. Can refer by permission to Hon 


ohn Wanamaker. Send for descriptive book. E. S. 

ohnston, President a ey Insti- 
tute for Stammerers. Spring 

17th YEAR. Garden Street, Philadelphia, a. 





| 
as a four-page 


folder, are no longer printed 
in the paper, and will be 
published only in the folder 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING, 





style. The exercise for the MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
third quarter is now ready. To secure a few representative students TEND RADY BEN ARGS 
Price, 7¢ cents er hun- in all parts of the country, the Trustees BOOKKEEPING 
» 4) P of the American School of Correspond- thoroughly taught by mail or personally. 
dred, postpaid. ence offered a short time ago to award Situations furnished 2. E % ow 
a limited number of Free Scholarships. commercial course. TALOG 


This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1901. Applications will 


EASTMAN, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 














PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 
The Darlington Seminary. A high-grade school 
for girls, convenient to New York, Phila., and Wash- 


The Sunday School Times Co. 








° . A ¢ P ington. Departmeyts: College Pre ration, English, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. be bp ew te in the onder received Music, Art, Langnage, ond Business. uipment 
until that date. modern. $190 per ear. Fall term Sept. 7 Illus. 

~— AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, catalogue. Bye or R. DarumGrton, Ph.D. 











Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


in ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. | 





Miss Gibson’s Family 2 and Day School 


fot Girls. 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 30th year. 
Fall term es seed Sept. 26, 190K. "College Preparatory. 











Pan-American Exposition 


folder of the New York Central, mailed & delete for a stamp. 
Address Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York City. 





